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FOREWORD 


Teachers  and  workers  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped  have  for  many  years 
tried  to  solve  their  most  difficult  problem,  namely  the  vocational  adjustment  of 
their  clients  to  productive  citizenship  in  a  non-handicapped  society.  Few  studies 
have  been  made  which  have  produced  usable  facts  and  information  for  the  workers 
in  this  field.  This  report  fills  an  urgent  need  for  information  about  the  deaf  and 
blind  youth  of  New  York  State.  The  demands  of  our  war  program  make  it 
imperative  that  we  utilize  all  available  facts  to  aid  in  meeting  the  growing  need 
for  more  productive  labor  in  our  war  effort.  Our  handicapped  youth  must  be 
trained  and  utilized  in  this  all  out  war  effort.  This  study  shows  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  field  of  vocational  training  and  placement  service  to  deaf  and 
blind  youth,  the  extent  to  which  the  various  programs  have  been  successful  and 
the  various  weaknesses  of  the  programs  designed  to  service  these  youth. 

The  technical  advisory  committee  is  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Wilson, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York  State,  for  his  encouragement  and 
advice;  to  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Endres,  and  George  E.  Hutcherson  for  their  technical  and 
professional  advice;  to  Mr.  Edward  M.  Dowling  for  his  field  work  during  the 
survey;  to  Professor  Rudolph  Pintner  for  his  editorial  work  on  the  manuscript,  and 
to  all  the  superintendents  of  the  special  schools  and  to  the  handicapped  people 
themselves  who  have  given  of  their  time  and  information  to  aid  in  the  completion 
of  the  study. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  this  preliminary  investigation  may 
stimulate  more  detailed  study  of  this  important  area,  and  that  the  present  facts 
disclosed  and  conclusions  drawn  may  be  of  some  value  in  the  future  vocational 
training  and  placement  programs  of  our  special  schools. 


For  the  committee, 


M.  E.  FRAMPTON, 

Principal,  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
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WHY  THE  SURVEY? 


Probably  the  most  important  problem  facing  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  is  that  of  finding  employment.  The  percentage  who  become  self' 
supporting  is  small.  Educational  institutions  have  never  assumed  much  responsibility 
for  the  handicapped  beyond  educating  them.  Public  and  private  agencies  serving 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  which  have  employment  or  placement  departments  have 
made  considerable  efforts  to  create  jobs  for  the  handicapped  but  the  situation  is 
not  satisfactory. 

The  greatest  criticism  made  of  our  work  for  the  blind  in  America  by  the 
English,  upon  their  return  to  England  after  the  World  Conference  on  the  Blind 
in  1931,  was  that  we  set  graduates  adrift  without  any  definite  plans  for  their 
future.  They  consequently  drift  about  for  months  or  years  without  steady  employ' 
ment  with  the  result  that  after  a  while  a  complete  new  job  of  rehabilitation  is 
needed  to  fit  the  man  or  woman  for  useful  work.  The  private  agencies  have  tried 
to  solve,  in  some  measure,  the  problem  of  unemployment  by  providing  sheltered 
workshops,  but  graduates  have  not  found  them  satisfactory  and  avoid  them  as  long 
as  possible. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  heads  of  schools  for  the  handicapped 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  problems  of  vocational  education  and  training 
and  vocational  guidance  and  placement.  They  feel  that  they  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  drifting  and  inactivity  of  their  graduates. 

The  committee  set  as  its  first  objective  the  gathering  of  factual  information 
about  students  from  eight  schools  for  the  deaf  and  four  for  the  blind.  It  was 
decided  to  secure  data  from  individuals  who  had  attended  these  schools  between 
the  years  1927  and  1936.  The  reason  for  selecting  these  dates  was  that  it  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  see  if  some  individuals  had  been  able  to  secure  jobs  before 
the  depression  set  in  as  well  as  after;  we  also  thought  that  the  most  recent 
graduates  might  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  jobs. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey,  broadly  stated,  involves  these  questions.  What 
type  of  education  have  the  deaf  and  blind  in  New  York  State  received?  Have 
their  vocational  courses  benefitted  them  after  they  have  left  the  school?  What 
courses  do  they  believe  would  have  benefitted  them?  What  types  of  jobs  have 
they  been  able  to  secure?  What  employment  opportunities  are  at  present  open  to 
the  deaf  and  the  blind? 

It  was  decided  to  gather  information  from  three  different  sources:  the  school, 
the  individual,  and  the  employer.  A  questionnaire  was  devised  for  each  group. 
The  questionnaires  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  differed  only  in  specific  details 
and  not  in  general  features. 

Schedule  I  was  designed  to  secure  as  complete  a  picture  of  the  individual  as 
possible.  The  committee  realized  that  some  of  the  schools  could  not  supply  the 
data  desired,  but  it  was  felt  that  if  such  information  was  considered  important  by 
the  committee,  the  schools  might  take  some  steps  in  the  future  to  improve  their 
records  and  make  continuous  follow-up  studies  of  their  students  in  order  to  have 
some  factual  information  regarding  the  results  of  their  teaching.  (Sample  copies 
of  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.) 


Schedule  II  was  designed  to  elicit  as  much  information  as  possible  from  the 
individual  who  had  attended  the  schools  between  1927  and  1936.  We  were 
concerned  with  their  reactions  to  the  education  and  training  which  they  had 
received  while  at  one  or  more  of  these  schools.  We  wanted  to  ascertain  what 
additional  training  they  considered  essential  for  their  vocational  adjustment.  We 
also  wanted  to  obtain  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  work  history  of  each 
individual.  Some  of  the  questions  included  on  this  blank  were  to  serve  as  a  check 
as  well  as  a  supplement  to  some  of  the  questions  included  in  Schedule  I.  (Sample 
copies  of  the  questionnaires  sent  to  the  deaf  and  to  the  blind  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.) 

Schedule  III  was  designed  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  field  worker  who  was  to 
secure  facts  from  employers  regarding  their  experience  with  deaf  and  blind 
employees.  In  some  cases  it  was  felt  that  the  schedule  might  be  sent  by  mail  to 
employers  to  be  filled  out  and  returned.  This  was  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
where  it  was  impossible  for  the  field  worker  to  secure  the  information  by  means 
of  a  personal  interview.  (Sample  copies  of  the  questionnaire  used  in  securing 
information  about  deaf  or  blind  employees  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.) 

Before  the  final  drafts  of  the  questionnaires  were  printed,  sample  questionnaires 
were  drawn  and  tried  out.  The  questionnaires  sent  to  the  schools  were  checked 
with  the  principals  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  one  for  the  blind.  The  question' 
naires  were  revised  in  the  light  of  these  samplings.  The  mailing  lists  for  Schedule  II 
were  secured  from  the  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  check  the  reliability  of  the  data  secured  from  these  three 
schedules.  As  for  Schedule  I,  no  attempt  was  made  to  go  back  of  the  school 
records  to  original  sources.  As  for  Schedule  II,  we  had  to  rely  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  individual  to  give  us  the  facts.  In  working  with  the  data  it  was  felt  that 
the  individuals  showed  a  sincere  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  frankly  and 
honestly.  The  great  majority  showed  a  willingness  to  give  every  assistance  possible. 
Many  used  the  back  of  the  questionnaire  to  write  more  fully  about  their  experi- 
ences  or  to  comment  on  the  training  they  had  received. 

That  there  was  little  reluctance  to  submit  information  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  former  pupils  who  wrote  in  for  questionnaires  after  having  heard  of 
the  survey  from  others.  Some  had  not  received  questionnaires,  either  because  the 
letters  were  incorrectly  addressed  or  because  they  were  not  included  in  the  survey. 

As  for  Schedule  III  much  of  the  data  supplied  by  employers  came  from 
payroll  records.  The  employers  were  very  cooperative  and  were  most  willing  to 
supply  factual  data  and  comment  on  the  ability  of  the  deaf  and  blind  workers. 
They  also  freely  expressed  their  opinions  on  various  matters  concerning  the  training 
and  employment  of  the  deaf. 


THE  DEAF 


PART  I 

The  data  which  have  been  gathered  about  the  deaf  will  be  presented  in  three 
divisions.  Section  A  will  contain  information  secured  on  the  questionnaires  from 
the  eight  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  schools  cooperating  were  the  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf  (Lexington  School),  the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  (Fanwood), 
the  Northeastern  New  York  Schools  for  the  Deaf  (Malone  School),  Public  School 
No.  47  (P.  S.  47),  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf  (Rochester  School),  St.  Joseph’s 
School  for  the  Deaf  (St.  Joseph’s),  St.  Mary’s  School  for  the  Deaf  (St.  Mary’s), 
and  The  Central  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  (Rome  School). 

Section  B  will  present  the  data  which  the  deaf  reported  on  their  questionnaires. 
In  addition  to  these  data  many  of  them  accepted  our  invitation  to  write  detailed 
statements  regarding  some  of  the  questions.  This  information  is  incorporated  at  the 
end  of  that  section. 

Section  C  contains  the  data  secured  from  the  questionnaires  to  the  employers 
and  also  quotations  from  their  letters  and  statements  made  when  they  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  field  worker. 


SECTION  A 

Information  Obtained  from  Schools  for  the  Deaf 

1.  Number  of  Students  Included  in  the  Tabulations 
The  eight  schools  for  the  deaf  report  that  there  have  been  2010  students  enrolled 
during  the  ten-year  period  covered  by  this  survey  and  they  returned  this  number  of 
questionnaires.  The  number  sent  in  by  each  school  will  be  found  in  Column  A  of 
Table  I.  In  tabulating  the  data,  insufficient  information  was  given  on  291  of  the 
questionnaires;  consequently  they  were  discarded,  leaving  a  total  of  1719  subjects 
(928  boys  and  791  girls).  P.  S.  47,  with  540  subjects  (250  boys  and  290  girls), 
had  the  greatest  number.  The  1719  subjects  will  represent  the  group  on  which  the 
results  of  Section  A  are  based.  The  number  of  questionnaires  for  boys  and  for  girls 
from  each  of  the  eight  schools  is  given  in  Columns  D  and  E  of  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 


Number  of  Students  Included  in  Tabulations 


Column  A 

Column  B 

Column 

C  Column  D 

Column  E 

Total 

Number 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

Students 

Eliminated 

INCLUDED  in  the 

Reported 

in  the 

tabulations 

Tabulation 

Total 

Boys 

Girl* 

Malone  . - . — . . 

66 

16 

50 

3,3 

17 

Rome  . _.... . . . . 

122 

7 

115 

64 

51 

St.  Joseph’s  . . - . 

164 

14 

150 

101 

49 

Lexington  . . . - . - . 

178 

23 

155 

63 

92 

St.  Mary’s  . . . . - . 

181 

30 

151 

70 

81 

Rochester  . — . 

212 

14 

198 

104 

94 

Fanwood  . . . . . . 

370 

10 

360 

243 

117 

P.  S.  47  . . . - . 

717 

177 

540 

250 

290 

Total  . . . - . 

2010 

291 

1719 

928 

791 

2.  Present  Age  of  the  Subjects  as  Reported  by  the  Schools 
Table  II  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  subjects  are  young  adults  *as  the  median 
age  is  twenty-four  years.  That  they  are  at  an  employable  age  is  further  attested 
by  the  distribution  of  the  subjects;  50  per  cent  of  them  are  between  22  and  27  years 
of  age  and  96.9  per  cent  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  32.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  age  distribution  and  the  quartile  range  between 
the  boys  and  girls. 


TABLE  II 

Present  Age  of  Students  Leaving  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
(As  Reported  by  the  Schools) 


TOTAL 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

AGE 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

9 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

10 

2 

.1 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

11 

6 

.3 

5 

.5 

1 

.1 

12 

7 

.4 

2 

.2 

5 

.6 

13 

8 

.5 

4 

.4 

4 

.5 

14 

13 

.8 

7 

.8 

6 

.8 

15 

7 

.4 

3 

,3 

4 

.5 

16 

18 

1.0 

10 

1.1 

8 

1.0 

17 

18 

1.0 

8 

.9 

10 

1.3 

18 

41 

2.4 

18 

1.9 

23 

2.9 

19 

61 

3.5 

22 

2.4 

39 

4.9 

20 

95 

5.5 

49 

5.3 

46 

5.8 

21 

112 

6.5 

64 

6.9 

48 

Ql  6.1 

22 

141 

Ql  8.2 

65 

Ql  7.0 

76 

9.6 

23 

194 

11.3 

106 

11.4 

88 

11.1 

24 

173 

M  10.1 

88 

9.5 

85 

M  10.7 

25 

168 

9.8 

101 

M  10.9 

67 

8.5 

26 

160 

9.3 

84 

9.1 

76 

9.6 

27 

159 

Q3  9.2 

90 

Q3  9.7 

69 

Q3  8.8 

28 

121 

7.0 

67 

7.2 

54 

6.8 

29 

65 

3.8 

39 

4.2 

26 

3.3 

30 

75 

4.4 

47 

5.1 

28 

3.5 

31 

34 

2.0 

24 

2.6 

10 

1.3 

32 

33 

1.9 

19 

2.0 

14 

1.8 

33 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

34 

4 

.2 

2 

.2 

2 

.3 

35 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

36 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

Total 

1719 

100. 

928 

100. 

791 

100. 

3.  The  Age  at  Which  Deafness  Was  First  Noted 
The  age  at  which  deafness  sets  in  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  individual’s 
adjustment  to  life.  The  person  who  has  been  deaf  from  birth  or  who  has  lost  his 
hearing  at  an  early  age  has  an  added  handicap  as  he  has  no  speech  patterns  without 
special  training.  A  large  number  of  the  students  in  this  survey  are  congenitally 
deaf  or  they  have  lost  their  hearing  in  early  infancy.  If,  however,  we  follow  the 
practice  of  the  U.  S.  Census  and  consider  as  “deaf”  all  who  become  deaf  before  the 
age  of  eight,  we  find  that  69.7  per  cent  of  our  subjects  are  in  this  category.  In 
addition  we  have  24.2  per  cent  of  the  cases  listed  as  “unknown”  or  “no  response”. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  probably  became  deaf  before  age  eight  or  they  were  born 
deaf.  Adding  these  two  groups  we  have  93.0  per  cent  “deaf”  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  U.  S.  Census.  The  remainder,  namely  6.1  per  cent,  are  cases  of 
individuals  who  became  deaf  so  late  in  life  as  to  have  presumably  a  good  natural 
language  background. 


TABLE  III 

The  Age  at  Which  Deafness  Was  First  Noted 


Age  at  Which  TOTAL  BOYS  GIRLS 


Deafness  Was 

First  Noted 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Congenital 

533 

31.0 

305 

32.9 

228 

28.8 

Infancy 

165 

9.6 

96 

10.3 

69 

8.7 

1 

126 

7.3 

70 

7.5 

56 

7.1 

2 

113 

6.6 

72 

7.8 

41 

5.2 

.3 

94 

5.5 

52 

5.6 

42 

5.3 

4 

57 

3.3 

26 

2.8 

31 

3.9 

5 

43 

2.5 

21 

2.3 

22 

2.8 

6 

32 

1.9 

17 

1.8 

15 

1.9 

7 

35 

2.0 

11 

1.2 

24 

3.0 

8 

10 

.6 

4 

.4 

6 

.8 

9 

14 

.8 

9 

1.0 

5 

.6 

10 

15 

.8 

6 

.7 

9 

1.1 

11 

12 

.7 

-7 

.8 

5 

.6 

12 

17 

1.0 

10 

1.1 

7 

.9 

13 

9 

.5 

4 

.4 

5 

.6 

14 

5 

.3 

4 

.4 

1 

.1 

15 

3 

.2 

1 

.1 

2 

.3 

16 

4 

.2 

3 

.3 

1 

.1 

17'20 

10 

.6 

4 

.4 

6 

.8 

Not  deaf 

7 

.4 

5 

.5 

2 

.3 

Unknown 

65 

3.8 

35 

3.8 

30 

3.8 

No  response 

350 

20.4 

166 

17.9 

184 

23.3 

Total 

1719 

100.0 

928 

100.0 

791 

100.0 

• 

4.  The  Age  at  Which  Students  Left  School 
It  is  observed  from  Table  IV  that  the  greatest  number  of  students  (314  or 
18.4  per  cent)  remained  in  school  until  they  reached  their  twenty-first  year.  This  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  State  support  for  them  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty'One.  The  number,  however,  is  large  when  we  consider  that  two 
schools,  Rome  and  P.  S.  47,  offer  no  work  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  P.  S.  47  reports 
that  455  students  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  left  school.  Thus  by  incorporating 
the  data  from  these  two  schools  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  the  median  age  for  the 
entire  group.  Then  too,  we  must  remember  that  the  figures  for  the  age  of  leaving 
school  and  reported  by  the  schools  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  subjects  dis- 
continued  all  educational  pursuits. 

Section  B  of  this  study  offers  further  verification  of  the  age  of  the  subjects. 
There,  in  tabulated  form,  are  the  statements  of  the  subjects  showing  their  age  and 
grade  level  at  the  time  they  left  school. 

TABLE  IV 

Distribution  According  to  the  Age  of  Students 
at  Time  of  Leaving  School 


TOTAL  BOYS  GIRLS 


AGE 

Number 

Per  Cent  Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

5 

i 

,i 

i 

.1 

6 

_  4 

.2 

4 

.4 

7 

16 

.9 

6 

.6 

10 

1.3 

8  . - 

13 

.8 

5 

.5 

8 

1.1 

9  . . 

17 

1.0 

8 

.9 

9 

1.2 

10  . - . . . 

.  12 

.7 

7 

.8 

5 

.6 

11  . . 

18 

1.0 

11 

1.2 

7 

.9 

12  . . . 

21 

1.2 

9 

1.1 

12 

1.5 

13  . . . 

17 

1.0 

6 

.6 

11 

1.4 

14  . 

55 

3.2 

23 

2.5 

32 

4.0 

15  . 

108 

6.3 

47 

5.1 

61 

7.7 

16  . - . 

163 

9.5 

82 

8.8 

81 

10.2 

17  . . 

239 

13.9 

106 

11.4 

133 

16.8 

18  . 

214 

12.4 

121 

1.3.0 

93 

11.8 

19  . 

199 

11.6 

115 

12.4 

84 

10.6 

20  . . 

.  262 

15.2 

161 

17.3 

101 

12.8 

21  . 

316 

18.4 

194 

20.9 

122 

15.4 

22  . 

37 

2.2 

20 

2.2 

17 

2.1 

23  . - 

2 

.1 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

24  . . 

4 

.2 

2 

.2 

2 

.3 

25  . 

l 

.1 

1 

.1 

Total . . 

.  1719 

100.0 

928 

100.0 

791 

100.0 

Qi  . - . 

. . 16  years 

Median  . - . 

_ _ _ 18  years 

Q3  . 

Another 

way  in  which  this  table  can 

be  interpreted  is 

to  arrange  the 

subjects 

according  to  percentages  based  on  chronological  age 

93.1%  went 

to  school  until  they  were  14 

or 

older 

83.6%  “ 

n  u  u 

“  16 

it 

74.1%  “ 

hi  it  u 

1 1 

“  17 

60.2%  “ 

u  cl’ 

1 1 

“  18 

it 

47.8%  “ 

u  it  a 

“  19 

it 

36.2%  “ 

ti  it  it 

hi 

“  20 

it 

21.0%  “ 

it  it  it 

it 

“  21 

it 

2.6%  “ 

. 

it 

“  22 

it 

5 

Number  of  Years  Spent 

in  a  School  for 

the  Deaf 

The  next  question  we  must  ask  is  how  many  years  did  the  subjects  spend  in 
schools.  Table  V  shows  the  results  of  this  part  of  the  questionnaire.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  amount  of  time  ranged  from  one  to  nineteen  years.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  these  reports  are  from  the  schools  and  thus,  in  some  cases, 
give  a  minimum  rather  than  a  maximum  figure.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
information  submitted  by  P.  S.  47  where  only  eight  grades  were  offered.  Information 
from  this  school,  while  not  complete,  showed  that  137  of  its  students  later  enrolled 
in  academic  or  vocational  high  schools.  Thirty  attended  Washington  Irving  High 
School  and  nineteen  attended  the  Central  Needle  Trades  High  School. 


The  returns  on  the  questionnaires  did  not  show  degrees  of  deafness  nor  did 
they  make  any  distinction  among  those  students  who  spent  only  a  year  or  two  at  a 
school  for  the  deaf,  and  those  who  completed  high  school  and  then  attended  college. 

While  Table  V  shows  a  wide  range,  the  median  length  of  time  in  school  is 
11  years.  The  quartile  range  is  from  9  to  13  years.  In  other  words  25  per  cent  of 
the  group  were  in  school  less  than  9  years  and  another  25  per  cent  remained  more 
than  13  years.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  table  is  that  it  shows  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  attendance  of  boys  and  girls.  The  median  shows  a 
difference  of  one  year,  eleven  for  boys  and  ten  for  girls,  but  the  Q  3  of  both  is 
13  years. 

TABLE  V 


Distribution  of  Students  According  to  the  Years 
They  Spent  in  School 


YEARS 

TOTAL 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1 

35 

2.0 

13 

1.4 

22 

2.8 

2 

27 

1.5 

13 

1.4 

14 

1.8 

3 

26 

1.5 

9 

1.0 

17 

2.0 

4 

21 

1.2 

9 

1.0 

12 

1.5 

5 

43 

2.5 

19 

2.0 

24 

3.0 

6 

39 

2.2 

19 

2.0 

20 

2.5 

7 

69 

4.0 

35 

3.8 

34 

4.3 

8 

159 

9.3 

87 

9.4 

72 

Ql 

9.1 

9 

189 

Qi 

11.0 

98 

Ql 

10.6 

91 

11.6 

10 

200 

11.6 

104 

11.2 

96 

M 

12.2 

11 

173 

M 

10.1 

85 

M 

9.2 

88 

11.2 

12 

177 

10.3 

96 

10.2 

81 

10.2 

13 

174 

Q3 

10.1 

112 

Q3 

12.1 

62 

Q3 

7.8 

14 

155 

9.0 

84 

9.1 

71 

9.0 

15 

130 

7.6 

80 

8.6 

50 

6.3 

16 

68 

4.0 

46 

5.0 

22 

2.8 

17 

29 

1.7 

16 

1.7 

13 

1.7 

18 

3 

.2 

2 

.2 

1 

.1 

19 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

No  response 

1 

.1 

1 

.1 

Total 

1719 

100.0 

928 

100.0 

791 

100.0 

6.  The  Grade  Attained  by  Students  at  the  Time 
of  Leaving  School 


What  grade  level  had  the  subjects  completed  before  leaving  school?  This 
question  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  only  after  we  consider  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  evaluating  and  tabulating  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  schools.  There  is  no  uniform 
phraseology.  For  instance,  the  word  “graduated”  was  used  on  a  number  of  the 
questionnaires  returned  by  the  Lexington  School.  Investigation  disclosed  that  prior 
to  1934  “graduated”  meant  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  used  to  designate  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  Another  fact  that 
has  to  be  remembered  when  looking  at  the  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  the  following 
table  is  one  that  has  been  mentioned  before,  namely,  Rome  School  and  P.  S.  47  do 
not  have  classes  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

Table  VI  shows  that  49.9  per  cent  of  the  students  reached  or  finished  the  eighth 
grade,  that  58.9  per  cent  finished  the  seventh  grade,  and  that  68.6  per  cent  finished 
the  sixth  grade.  Those  who  left  school  before  reaching  the  sixth  grade  or  who  were 
in  ungraded  classes  amounted  to  2.9  per  cent  of  the  cases.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  figures  with  those  of  hearing  boys  and  girls  in  Maryland  who  had 
left  school.  A  survey  showed  that  6.8  per  cent  had  left  after  completing  the  sixth 
grade,  14.0  per  cent  after  the  seventh  grade,  11.5  per  cent  after  the  eighth  grade, 
9.8  per  cent  after  the  ninth  grade  and  13.9  per  cent  after  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
grade.1 

The  table  shows  no  difference  between  the  distribution  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
quartile  range  in  both  groups  is  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  grade.  The  median  is 
located  in  the  eighth  grade. 


• 

' 


TABLE  VI 


Distribution  of  Students  According  to  the  Grade 
They  Were  in  at  the  Time  of  Leaving  School 


TOTAL 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

GRADE 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Kindergarten 

14 

.9 

7 

.8 

7 

.9 

1 

22 

1.3 

8 

.9 

14 

1.8 

2 

34 

2.0 

19 

2.0 

15 

1.9 

3 

45 

2.6 

20 

2.2 

25 

3.2 

4 

74 

4.3 

34 

3.7 

40 

5.1 

5 

102 

5.9 

68 

7.3 

34 

4.2 

6 

166 

9.7 

99 

Qi 

10.7 

67 

Qi 

8.5 

7 

155 

9.0 

81 

8.7 

74 

9.4 

8 

579 

33.6 

307 

M 

33.1 

272 

M 

34.2 

9 

115 

6.7 

56 

Q3 

6.0 

59 

Q3 

7.5 

10 

65 

3.8 

37 

4.0 

28 

3.5 

11 

11 

.6 

6 

.6 

J 

.6 

12 

OO 

'-O 

4.9 

41 

4.4 

44 

5.6 

Ungraded 

136 

7.9 

88 

9.5 

48 

6.1 

Post  graduate 

4 

.3 

1 

.1 

3 

.4 

No  response 

112 

6.5 

56 

6.0 

56 

7.1 

Total 

1719 

100.0 

928 

100.0 

791 

100.0 

x  The  decrease  in  year  ten  is  explained  by  the  classification  system  used  at  Fanwood.  At  this  school  all  students 
doing  high  school  work  beyond  the  ninth  grade  were  grouped  in  a  “high  class/’  Some  of  their  36  students  may 
have  been  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  but  it  is  certain  that  they  had  at  least  reached  the  tenth  grade. 

Bell.  Howard  M.  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  American  Council  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C..  1938,  p.  56. 


7.  Student’s  Reasons  for  Leaving  School 

Table  VII  shows  the  wide  variety  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  school  as  they  were 
given  to  the  school  authorities  by  the  students  or  their  parents.  To  understand  the 
table  some  of  the  terms  used  must  be  defined.  “Age  limit’’  refers  to  the  age  of  21 
at  which  time  the  State  discontinues  payment  to  the  school  for  the  education  of  a 
student.  “Economic”  may  mean  that  the  student  left  school  to  secure  employment 
or  to  help  in  the  home.  The  use  of  “graduated”  has  two  connotations.  Here,  as  in 
Table  VI,  recognition  has  to  be  made  of  the  Lexington  School’s  classification  of 
graduates  according  to  the  completion  of  the  eighth  or  twelfth  grade.  “Other 
reasons”  is  the  term  given  to  a  miscellany  of  reasons;  the  one  most  frequently 
responsible  for  this  classification  was  removal  to  another  state.  “Other  schools” 
includes  those  students  who  transferred  to  other  schools  or  to  institutions.  There 
was  no  opportunity  to  check  the  validity  of  the  reasons.  It  seems  possible,  however, 
that  the  cause  of  leaving  might,  in  some  cases,  be  attributed  to  a  combination  of 
several  reasons. 

Graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  was  the  reason  given  most  frequently  by 
those  leaving  school.  One  reason  for  the  high  percentage  (27.2  per  cent)  giving 
this  as  a  cause  was  the  lack  of  high  school  classes  at  P.  S.  47.  This  one  school 
accounted  for  306  of  the  468  cases  who  gave  this  reason.  It  listed  no  pupils  leaving 
because  of  reaching  the  age  limit  which  was  the  second  reason  according  to 
frequency  (21.4  per  cent).  The  third  reason  was  economic  necessity  which  accounts 
for  15.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  are  other  interesting  facts  we  may  ascertain 
from  this  table.  More  girls  (by  the  ration  of  i/2  to  one)  than  boys  left  school 
because  of  ill  health.  More  boys  than  girls  left  because  of  disciplinary  problems. 
Only  .1  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  expelled  as  contrasted  to  .9  per  cent  of  the  boys. 


• 

of  the  boys  enrolled  in  these  classes.  Printing  was  the  second  most  popular  course 
having  an  enrollment  of  37.6  per  cent  of  the  boys. 

The  most  popular  training  courses  among  the  girls  included  those  connected 
with  sewing  and  the  making  of  wearing  apparel.  These  included  plain  sewing  (65.2 
per  cent),  dressmaking  (25.8  per  cent),  shirtmaking  (2.5  per  cent),  needle  trades 
(3.0  per  cent),  needle  work  (3.3  per  cent),  embroidery  (4.3  per  cent),  millinery 
(6.1  per  cent)  and  power  machine  training  (13.9  per  cent).  Cooking  was  second  in 
importance  as  it  was  chosen  by  25.3  per  cent  of  the  girls.  Home  economics,  which 
includes  housework,  home  making  and  candy  making,  ranks  third  among  the  girls. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these  courses  were  of  an  exploratory  nature  or 
whether  they  prepared  the  subjects  for  a  specific  occupation.  There  was  no  oppor' 
tunity  to  check  on  this  point  from  the  data  received.  A  course  in  carpentry,  for 
instance,  might  give  only  the  basic  skills  with  varying  degrees  of  competency.  Each 
course  would  have  to  be  studied  to  determine  the  specific  value. 

Table  IX  shows  the  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  the  various  vocational  training 
courses.  It  should  be  read  as  follows:  183  students  received  training  in  carpentry, 
that  is  19.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students  receiving  vocational  education 
and  34.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  boys  receiving  vocational  training;  similarly, 
a  total  of  100  students  studied  cooking,  which  is  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
receiving  vocational  training  or  25.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  girls  receiving 
vocational  training.  Where  a  course  was  given  that  included  both  boys  and  girls 
the  percentage  for  each  is  given.  For  example,  .4  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  2.0 
per  cent  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  the  commercial  courses. 

TABLE  IX 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Receiving 


Vocational  Training  of  a  Specialized  Type 


Year 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

of  Total 

of  Boys 

of  Girls 

1927 

Carpentry  . . . 

...  183 

19.6 

34.1 

Cooking  . * . . . . . 

. . . 

...  100 

10.7 

25.3 

Commercial  course  . . 

...  10 

1.1 

.4 

2.0 

Domestic  . . . 

14 

1.5 

3.5 

Drawing  . . . . . 

.3 

.3 

.6 

Dressmaking  . 

...  102 

10.9 

25.8 

Embroidering  . . . 

. . . . 

...... 

17 

1.8 

4.3 

Home  economics  . . . 

15 

1.6 

3.8 

Housework  . 

14 

1.5 

3.5 

Laundry  . . . . 

18 

1.9 

4.5 

Linotyping  . . . 

...  32 

3.4 

6.0 

Mechanics  . . 

1 

.1 

.2 

Painting  . . . . 

. . 

...  36 

3.9 

6.7 

Poultry  . . . 

1 

.1 

.2 

Printing  . . 

...  202 

21.7 

37.6 

Sewing  . . . . 

...  258 

27.7 

65.2 

Tailoring  . . . 

. . 

...... 

50 

5.4 

9,3 

Typing  . . . . . 

42 

4.5 

2.2 

7.6 

Woodwork  . 

...  79 

8.5 

19.9 

1928 

Baker  . 

3 

.3 

.6 

Shirtmaking  . 

10 

1.1 

2.5 

Sign  painting  . . . 

25 

2.7 

4.7 

Wood  carving  . . 

2 

.2 

.4 

1929 

Art  . - . 

7 

.8 

.2 

1.8 

Auto  repairing  . 

16 

1.7 

3.0 

Cabinet  making  . 

2 

.2 

.4 

Composing  and  press  work.. 

. . 

1 

.1 

.2 

Millinery  . . 

24 

2.6 

6.1 

1930 

Needle  trades  . 

1 

.1 

.3 

Power  machines  . 

55 

5.9 

13.9 

1931 

Candy  making  . . 

2 

.2 

.5 

Drafting  . . . . . . 

................... 

1 

.1 

.2 

Needlework  . 

13 

1.4 

3.3 

Rug  making  . . 

1 

.1 

1932 

Bookkeeping  . 

2 

.2 

.5 

Handcratt  . . . - . 

. . 

17 

1.8 

.9 

3.0 

Home  making  . . . . . 

12 

1.3 

3.0 

Plumbing  . . . . . 

. . 

3 

.3 

.6 

Vocational  . _ . - . . 

. . 

4 

.4 

.2 

.8 

1933 

Tire  repairing  . . . . — . 

. . 

1 

.1 

.2 

1934 

Barbering  . . . . - . 

. . 

3 

.3 

.6 

Caning  . . . . . - . 

5 

.5 

.9 

Mechanical  drawing  . . . . . 

3 

.3 

.6 

Weaving  . . . 

1 

.1 

.2 

1935 

Beautician  . . . - . . . . 

3 

.3 

.8 

Electrician  . . . . 

12 

1.3 

2.2 

Farming  . . . . . . . 

. . 

1 

.1 

.2 

Upholstering  . . . . . . 

3 

.3 

.6 

1936 

Bookbinding  . . . . . 

1 

.1 

.2 

General  shop  . . . . . 

3 

.3 

.6 

Lampshade  making  . . . 

2 

.2 

.5 

Novelty  making  . - . 

1 

.1 

.3 

Photography  . . . . 

2 

.2 

.4 

Welding  . . . . - . 

2 

.2 

.4 

Repairing  . . . . . . 

2 

.2 

.4 

Sheet  metal  . . . . 

2 

.2 

.4 

Shoe  repairing  . . . . . . 

8 

.9 

1.5 

Table  IX  lists  57  different  vocational  courses  which  were  included  in  the 
curricula  of  the  schools.  There  may,  however,  be  some  duplication  in  the  types  of 
training  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  schools  to  define  courses  in  terms  of 
subject  matter.  Thus,  home  economics  might  also  include  other  courses  such  as 
cooking,  housework,  home  making,  etc. 

Only  32  of  the  57  courses  listed  in  the  ten  year  period  were  listed  as  being 
offered  in  1936;  25  subjects  did  not  appear  on  the  list  for  1936  but  this  may  not 
mean  that  they  were  permanently  discontinued  as  students  in  the  schools  may  have 
been  enrolled  in  them  previous  to  1936. 

The  courses  are  listed  under  the  year  in  which  they  were  first  offered.  In 
most  instances  they  became  a  permanent  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Chart  I  shows  that  the  number  of  vocational  training  courses  almost  doubled 
during  this  ten  year  period. 

CHART  I 

Number  of  Vocational  Courses  Offered  by  the  Schools 


’27  ’28  ’29  ’30  '31 


’32 


’33 


'34  ’35 


'36 
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SUMMARY 


1.  This  part  of  our  study  deals  with  reports  from  the  schools  regarding  former 
students,  67  per  cent  of  whom  are  between  the  ages  of  21  and  27.  The  group  was 
composed  of  1719  subjects,  928  of  whom  were  boys  and  791  girls. 

2.  Most  of  these  students  were  deaf  from  early  childhood;  93.9  per  cent  were 
in  all  probability  deaf  before  they  were  eight  years  of  age.  The  remainder,  namely 

6.1  per  cent,  presumably  have  a  natural  language  background. 

3.  Over  half  of  the  students  in  this  group  went  to  school  until  they  were  18 
years  of  age.  We  find  that  21.0  per  cent  remained  in  school  until  they  were 
21  or  older. 

4.  As  a  minimum  estimate,  85  per  cent  of  the  students  went  to  school  for  at 
least  eight  years.  The  median  length  of  time  in  school  is  1 1  years. 

5.  About  half  (49.9  per  cent)  of  the  students  reached  or  finished  the  eighth 
grade  and  68.9  per  cent  reached  or  finished  the  sixth  grade. 

6.  Graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  and  having  reached  the  “age  limit”  of 
21  years  are  the  two  most  frequent  reasons  given  for  leaving  school. 

7.  Vocational  training  was  an  important  part  of  the  education  of  this  group; 

79.1  per  cent  received  some  kind  of  vocational  training.  The  enrollment  in  these 
courses  remained  fairly  constant  throughout  the  decade. 

8.  Printing,  carpentry  and  woodworking  were  the  most  popular  courses  for 
boys  and  the  different  branches  of  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls. 

9.  Fifty'seven  different  vocational  courses  were  listed  by  the  schools  as  being 
offered  to  their  students  during  the  decade. 

10.  The  number  of  vocational  courses  offered  by  the  schools  almost  doubled 
during  this  ten  year  period. 


SECTION  B 


INFORMATION  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  QUESTIONNAIRES 
RETURNED  BY  FORMER  DEAF  STUDENTS 


“The  Questionnaire  for  Deaf  Graduates  and  Those  Who  Left  School  Before 
Graduation”  (see  Appendix)  was  sent  to  all  individuals  for  whom  addresses  were 
available  on  the  record  sheets  as  filled  out  by  the  school.  A  perusal  of  this  question¬ 
naire  will  show  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  elicit  certain  information  with  references 
to  the  employment  history  of  the  individual  since  leaving  school,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
his  opinions  about  his  vocational  training  while  in  school. 

Usable  questionnaires  were  returned  by  311  deaf  individuals.  This  is  only  18.7 
per  cent  of  the  1719  deaf  individuals  for  whom  we  had  information  as  given  by  the 
school.  It  is  a  small  sample.  To  what  extent  it  is  representative  of  the  total  group, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  probably  represents  the  better  educated  and  more  alert 
deaf  group  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  education  and  vocational 
training  of  the  deaf. 

1.  Present  Age  of  the  Subjects  Answering  the  Questionnaire 
Table  I  gives  the  main  facts  as  to  the  age  of  the  sample.  Fifty  per  cent  lie 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  25.  The  group  is  composed  of  young  people  who  have 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  might  expect  to  have  found  or  to  be  finding 
suitable  employment.  They  have  arrived  at  the  most  employable  period  of  life. 

TABLE  I 


Summary  of  Age  Data  of  Subjects  Returning  the  Questionnnaire 


Age  Range 
Median  Age 

Qi 

Q3 


17  to  32 
23 
21 
25 


2.  The  Employment  Status  of  the  Subject 


Table  II  shows  that  45.5  per  cent  of  the  men  and  40.3  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  employed.  This  situation  is  not  discouraging  when  we  consider  that  the  normal 
individual  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  employment  during  some  of  these  years 
(1927-1936).  If  the  schools  for  the  deaf  had  made  periodic  follow-up  studies  the 
committee  might  then  have  had  some  facts  with  which  to  check  the  returns  of  this 
questionnaire  study. 


TABLE  II 


STATUS 

Employed 
Not  employed 
Total 


Employment  Status  of  the  Subjects 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

135 

43.4 

85 

45.5 

50 

40.3 

176 

56.6 

102 

54.5 

74 

59.7 

311 

100.0 

187 

100.0 

124 

100.0 

3.  The  Number  of  Years  the  Subjects  Have  Been  Out  of 
School  in  Relation  to  Their  Employment  Status 


After  having  been  out  of  school  a  year  about  twice  as  many  individuals  had 
not  found  employment  as  had  found  jobs.  Table  III  shows  that  9.6  per  cent  are 
employed  and  19.9  are  not  employed. 

Beginning  with  the  second  year  and  extending  to  the  thirteenth  the  number  of 
employed  equals  or  slightly  exceeds  the  number  of  unemployed  except  for  those 
subjects  who  have  been  out  of  school  seven  years.  When  the  thirteenth  year  group 
is  reached  we  find  that  unemployment  is  increasing.1  Of  the  total  group  of  311 
subjects,  95  report  that  they  have  never  had  a  job.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  make 
special  case  studies  of  these  to  see  if  there  are  factors  other  than  deafness  which  make 
them  unemployable 


TABLE  III 


The  Number  of  Years  the  Subjects  Have  Been  Out  of  School 
in  Relation  to  Their  Employment  Status 


TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


Year* 
Out  of 
School 

Employed 

No.  Cent 

Per 

Employed 

Not 

No.  Cent 

Per 

Employed 

No.  Cent 

Per 

Employed 

Not 

Per 

No.  Cent 

Employed 

Per 

No.  Cent 

Not 

Employed 

Per 

No.  Cent 

I 

1.3 

9.6 

35 

19.9 

6 

7.1 

19 

18.6 

7 

14.0 

16 

21.6 

2 

24 

17.8 

20 

11.4 

15 

17.6 

7 

7.8 

9 

18.0 

13 

17.6 

3 

19 

14.1 

24 

13.6 

11 

12.9 

21 

20.6 

8 

16.0 

3 

4.1 

4 

14 

10.4 

18 

10.2 

8 

9.4 

10 

9.1 

6 

12.0 

8 

10.8 

5 

21 

15.6 

25 

14.2 

15 

17.6 

14 

13.7 

6 

12.0 

11 

14.9 

6 

9 

6.7 

9 

5.1 

6 

7.1 

5 

5.0 

3 

6.0 

4 

5.4 

7 

4 

3.0 

10 

5.7 

5 

5.0 

4 

8.0 

5 

6.7 

8 

7 

5.1 

7 

4.0 

4 

4.7 

1 

.9 

,3 

6.0 

6 

8.1 

9 

9 

6.7 

8 

4.6 

8 

9.4 

5 

5.0 

1 

2.0 

3 

4.1 

10 

5 

3.7 

6 

3.4 

3 

3.5 

4 

3.9 

2 

4.0 

2 

2.7 

11 

7 

5.1 

5 

2.8 

6 

7.1 

3 

2.9 

1 

2.0 

2 

2.7 

12 

2 

1.5 

2 

1.1 

2 

2.5 

2 

1.9 

13 

2 

1.1 

2 

1.9 

14 

2 

1.1 

2 

1.9 

15 

1 

.7 

1 

.7 

1 

1.1 

1 

.9 

16 

2 

1.1 

1 

.9 

1 

1.3 

Total 

135 

100. 

176 

100. 

85 

100. 

102 

100. 

50 

100. 

74 

100. 

1  A  longer  period  than  ten  years  is  accounted  for  in  this  manner;  a  few  students  reentered  school  for  a  few 
months  or  days  during  this  period.  The  schools  included  them  in  their  reports  but  the  subjects  disregarded  the 
short  period.  They  gave  the  number  of  years  since  they  left  for  the  first  time. 

4.  The  Length  of  the  Period  of  Unemployment 
of  the  Subjects 

The  number  of  unemployed  subjects  totals  176,  of  whom  95,  or  54  per  cent, 
have  been  unemployed  for  less  than  a  year.  The  serious  aspects  of  this  situation 
are  emphasized,  however,  when  we  note  that  almost  a  fourth  (23  per  cent)  have 
been  out  of  work  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years.  Loss  of  skills  and  morale 
may  be  noncomitants  to  unemployment.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
of  these  ex-students  are  working  for  the  W.P.A.  or  are  on  the  relief  rolls. 

TABLE  IV 

Unemployed  Subjects  Distributed  According  to  the 
Period  of  Their  Unemployment 


HOW  LONG  OUT  TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


OF  WORK 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Less  than  1  year 

95 

54.0 

58 

57.0 

37 

50.0 

Less  than  2  years 

24 

13.6 

11 

11.0 

13 

17.6 

Less  than  3  years 

15 

8.5 

9 

9.0 

6 

8.1 

More  than  3  years 

42 

23.9 

24 

23.0 

18 

24.3 

Total 

176 

100.0 

102 

100.0 

74 

100.0 

5.  Reasons  for  Unemployment  as  Stated  by  the  Subjects 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  subjects  of  the  3 1 1  responded  to  our  questionnaire 
as  to  the  reason  for  their  unemployment.  An  analysis  of  these  responses  shows  that 
the  most  important  factors  are  the  depression,  deafness,  speech  handicaps  and  lack 
of  training  and  experience  for  available  jobs. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  only  32  per  cent  of  the  subjects  believe  that  their 
physical  handicap  is  the  reason  for  their  unemployment.  If  the  2.5  per  cent  that 
gave  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  as  a  factor  were  added  to  the  group  giving 
their  deafness  as  a  reason  it  would  raise  this  figure  to  34.5  per  cent. 

Almost  40  per  cent  indicate  that  bad  business  conditions  due  to  the  depression 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  they  are  not  working  steadily. 

Those  naming  inexperience  and  lack  of  training  for  their  inability  to  secure  a 
job  are  10.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

A  reason  for  unemployment  is  a  very  subtle  and  difficult  fact  to  obtain. 
Therefore,  the  information  given  in  Table  V  should  only  be  considered  as  a  general 
indication  of  the  situation. 


. 

TABLE  V 


Reasons  Given  for  Unemployment 

Number  Per  Cent 

Depression  . . . 96  39.8 

Deafness  and  speech  handicap  . ....>_ . . . - . . . . - .  77  32.0 

Inexperienced  (lack  of  training)  . 25  10.3 

Underpaid  (quit)  . . . . . * . . - . . . .  10  4.1 

Not  a  member  of  a  union  . . . 5  2.1 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  . 6  2.5 

Physical  handicaps  other  than  deafness  . . 5  2.1 

Illness  (usually  of  long  duration)  . . — _ _  5  2.1 

Still  in  school  or  college  . . . . . . . . - . . . . . . .  5  2.1 

Other  reasons . . . _...., . — . - . - .  5  2.1 

Total  ...._ . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  241  100.0 


6.  Length  of  Employment 

The  committee  was  interested  in  knowing  how  long  the  deaf  who  were  employed 
held  their  jobs.  Table  VI  shows  that  there  were  500  jobs  listed  on  the  questionnaires 
and  an  analysis  of  the  various  jobs  held  by  the  former  students  shows  that  313  or 
62.6  per  cent  of  the  jobs  were  held  for  less  than  one  year.  There  were  91  (18.2 
per  cent)  jobs  held  by  these  subjects  which  lasted  more  than  one  year  but  less  than 
two  years.  Combining  these  two  groups,  we  find  that  80.8  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
were  held  two  years  or  less.  At  least  we  can  take  some  encouragement  from  the 
fact  that  12.6  per  cent  of  the  jobs  were  held  more  than  three  years. 

The  reasons  for  this  job  turnover  are  not  ascertainable  from  a  questionnaire 
study.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  deaf  left  the 
positions  of  their  own  accord,  as  70  per  cent  (Table  VII)  of  the  total  number  of 
jobs  were  liked  by  those  reporting.  Factors  other  than  deafness  probably  account 
for  the  situation.  We  do  know  that  if  38  per  cent  can  hold  their  jobs  one  year  or 
longer,  deafness  is  not  a  factor  in  occupational  adjustments  because  if  it  were  the 
person  would  have  been  removed  earlier. 

TABLE  VI 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  Length  of  Time 


How  Long  Was  Job  Held? 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Less  than  1  year 

313 

62.6 

Less  than  2  years 

91 

18.2 

Less  than  3  years 

33 

6.6 

More  than  3  years 

63 

12.6 

Total 

500 

100.0 

TABLE 

VII 

Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  Indication 

of  Satisfaction 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Liked 

352 

70.4 

Disliked 

115 

23.0 

Partly  liked 

7 

1.4 

No  response 

26 

5.2 

Total 

500 

100.0 

7.  Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  Weekly  Wage 
The  weekly  wage  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  each  job  was  asked  for  and 
the  data  in  $5.00  step  intervals  for  the  500  jobs  are  reported  in  Table  VIII.  Less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  jobs  paid  the  worker  $25.00  or  more  at  the  start,  while  almost 
7  per  cent  of  the  jobs  paid  $25.00  or  more  during  the  final  period  of  employment. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  wage  scale,  42.2  per  cent  of  the  jobs  began  with  less  than 
$10.00  per  week.  From  this  limited  sample  of  500  jobs  held  by  the  deaf,  one 
wonders  if  their  chances  of  earning  more  than  $25.00  are  very  great.  This  feeling 
is  confirmed  by  figures  submitted  by  employers  of  deaf  workers  which  show  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  employees  receive  less  than  $25.00  a  week.  (See  Table  V, 
Section  C.)  This  is  also  significant  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  group  reported  on  by  the  employers  is  composed  of  the  more  successful  deaf 
workers  who  have  been  employed  for  some  time. 


TABLE  VIII 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  Weekly  Wages  Received  at  the 
Beginning  and  at  the  End  of  Each  Job 

START  END 


WEEKLY  WAGES 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Less  than  $5.00 

66 

13.2 

43 

8.6 

$5.00  '  $9.00 

145 

29.0 

120 

24.0 

$10.00  -  $14.00 

140 

28.0 

127 

25.4 

$15.00  '  $19.00 

77 

15.4 

105 

21.0 

$20.00  -  $24.00 

25 

5.0 

37 

7.4 

$25.00  and  over 

19 

3.6 

33 

6.6 

Not  stated 

29 

5.8 

35 

7.0 

Total 

500 

100.0 

500 

100.0 

8.  How  Did  the  Worker  Obtain  His  Job? 

Only  20.4  per  cent  of  the  subjects  state  that  they  obtained  their  jobs  through 
their  school  or  through  an  employment  agency  for  the  deaf.1  The  rest,  about 
four-fifths  of  the  total  number,  report  that  they  obtained  theirs  through  their  own 
efforts  or  with  the  help  of  a  friend  or  a  relative.  (See  Table  IX.) 

The  figures  submitted  by  employers  place  the  number  of  deaf  obtaining  jobs 
through  the  schools  or  an  employment  agency  for  the  deaf  at  19.7  per  cent, 
practically  the  same  percentage  as  reported  by  the  deaf  themselves.  (Table  XIII, 
Section  C.) 


TABLE  IX 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  How  They  Were  Secured 


How  Was  Job  Obtained? 

Number 

Per  Cent 

By  yourself  . . . . . . . . 

188 

37.6 

Through  a  friend  . . . . . 

178 

35.6 

Through  your  school  . . . 

44 

8.8 

Employment  agency  for  deaf  . - . . . 

58 

11.6 

Through  a  relative  . . . * . - . . . 

22 

4.4 

Other  means  . . . . . . . 

10 

2.0 

Total  . - . . . - . - . 

500 

100.0 

*  The  11.6  per  cent  placed  by  an  employment  agency  for  the  deaf  represents  the  service  performed  by  Miss  Margaret 
Hemle  who  is  employed  by  three  New  York  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

9.  The  Desire  for  More  Training  and  Education 

That  there  is  a  realization  on  the  part  of  the  former  students  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  that  they  need  more  specific  training  is  indicated  by  their  response  to  the  two 
questions,  “Would  you  like  apprentice  training  if  it  were  free?”  and  “Would  you 
like  to  go  to  night  school  if  it  were  free?”  The  figures  (Table  X)  show  that  73.6 
per  cent  would  like  to  go  to  night  school  and  also  the  same  per  cent  desired  some 
type  of  apprenticeship  training.  Evidently  special  educational  training  for  the  adult 
deaf  would  be  appreciated  and  utilized.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  23.8 
per  cent  did  not  desire  night  school  while  only  7.1  per  cent  cast  a  negative  vote  for 
apprenticeship  training. 


TABLE  X 


Expressions  of  Opinion  by  Subjects  Regarding  the 
Question  of  Free  Training 


Would  You  Like  to  Attend 

Nieht  School  or  Receive 

NICHT 

SCHOOL 

APPRENTICESHIP 

Apprenticeship  Training 

If  It  Were  Free? 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

229 

73.6 

229 

73.6 

Response 

No 

74 

23.8 

22 

7.1 

No  Answer 

8 

2.6 

60 

19.3 

Total 

311 

100.0 

311 

100.0 

* 


10.  Types  of  Occupations  Followed 


One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  undertaking  this  study  was  to  secure 
data  which  might  be  of  help  in  making  more  effective  the  program  of  vocational 
guidance  and  education  of  deaf  boys  and  girls.  The  types  of  occupations  followed 
by  the  subjects  constitute  one  aspect  in  solving  this  problem. 

The  ability  of  the  deaf  to  make  an  adjustment  to  a  variety  of  employment 
situations  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  two  hundred  different  jobs 
were  listed  on  the  questionnaires.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis  they  are  grouped 
into  occupations  according  to  the  Census  of  1930  classification.  This  classification 
consists  of  ten  occupational  groups  which  are  given  below.  Under  the  general 
heading  of  each  group  are  listed  some  of  the  more  important  occupations  followed 
by  our  subjects. 

1.  Agriculture,  fishing,  hunting. 

Farming,  farm  helpers,  gardeners,  greenhouse  men. 

2.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  (including  apprentices). 

Bakers. 

Buffers  and  polishers  (metal). 

Cabinet  makers. 

Carpenters. 

Compositors,  linotypers,  and  typesetters. 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  (not  in  factories). 

Dyers. 

Machinists. 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise  specified). 

Oilers  of  machinery. 

Owners,  operators  and  proprietors  (manufacturers). 

Painters  (building). 

Painters  (factory) . 

Pattern  and  model  makers. 

Plumbers. 

Pressman  and  plate  printers. 

Shoemakers  and  cobblers  (not  in  factories). 

Tailors  and  tailoresses  in  stores,  shops  and  factories. 

Tool  makers,  die  setters,  and  sinkers. 

Upholsterers. 

3.  Transportation  and  communication. 

Chauffeurs. 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Motor  truck  drivers  and  workers. 

Railroad  workers. 

Sailors,  deckhands. 

4.  Trade 

Clerks  in  stores. 

Gasoline  and  oil  filling  station  owners  and  workers. 

Milliners. 

Retail  dealers  (all  kinds). 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 

5.  Public  service. 

(No  jobs  mentioned  by  the  deaf). 

6.  Professional  and  semi-professional  service,  and  recreation  and  amusement. 

Artists,  teachers  of  art. 

Chemists. 

Designers. 

Draftsmen. 


Editors. 

Librarians  and  librarian’s  assistants. 

Photographers. 

School  teachers. 

Teachers  of  athletics. 

Technicians  and  laboratory  assistants. 

7.  Domestic  and  personal  service. 

Bootblacks. 

Cemetery  keepers. 

Charwomen  and  cleaners. 

Cooks. 

Housekeepers. 

Launderers  and  laundresses. 

Servants  in  hotels,  restaurants. 

Other  domestic  and  personal  servants. 

Waiters. 

8.  Clerical  occupations. 

General  office  clerks. 

Messengers,  bundle  and  office  boys  and  girls. 

Office  appliance  operators. 

Shipping  clerks. 

Stenographers  and  typists. 

9.  Managers,  foremen,  inspectors. 

(No  jobs  mentioned  by  the  deaf). 

10.  Operatives  and  laborers. 

Porters  (except  in  stores). 

Operatives  in  mill  or  factory. 

Unskilled  laborers  (not  elsewhere  classified). 

11.  Numbers  Reported  in  Various  Occupations  Classifications 

Table  XI  classifies  the  500  jobs  reported  as  to  number  and  per  cent  according 
to  the  Census  classification.  It  is  significant  that  the  group  of  “operatives  and 
laborers”  is  the  largest,  37.6  per  cent  of  the  jobs  belonging  to  this  class.  “Operatives” 
are  in  general  those  who,  working  in  mills  and  factories,  operate  power  machines  or 
perform  some  other  mechanical  operation  of  a  semi'skilled  nature.  “Laborers” 
include  pick  and  shovel  men,  porters,  handy  men,  and  other  unskilled  laborers.  Of 
the  37.6  per  cent  classified  as  “operatives  and  laborers”,  90.8  per  cent  belonged  to 
the  “operative”  class,  and  9.2  per  cent  to  the  “laboring”  class.  Many  women  as 
well  as  men  were  included  among  the  “operatives”  while  the  “laborers”  were  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  men. 

Next  in  frequency  for  the  group  as  a  whole  are  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  trades,  of  which  there  is  a  wide  variety,  and  which  account  for  24.0 
per  cent  of  the  jobs.  These  jobs  are  held  mainly  by  men.  Women  predominated 
in  the  domestic  and  clerical  positions  while  in  the  professional  group  both  sexes  were 
equally  represented. 


TABLE  XI 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  Classified  According 
to  Census  Categories 


Agriculture  . . . _ 

otal  jobs  reported 

Number  Per  Cent 

. . . .  26  5  2 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  . . 

. . .  120 

24.0 

Transportation  . - . _ . - . 

.  4 

.8 

. . . .  21 

4  2 

Professional  and  semi-professional  services  . 

23 

4.6 

Domestic  and  personal  service  . . 

.  69 

13.8 

Clerical  occupations  . . . . . . - . 

. . . .  19 

3.8 

Operatives  and  laborers  . - . - . - . . . . 

.  188 

37.6 

Jobs  of  doubtful  classication  . . . . . . . 

. . . .  30 

6.0 

Total  . - . - . - 

. . .  500 

100.0 

12.  Comparison  of  Occupations  of 

the  Deaf  with  Those 

of  the  Normal  Population 

Table  XII  gives  a  comparison  between  the  distribution  of  the  jobs  held  by  the 
deaf  in  the  respective  occupations  and  the  distribution,  as  given  in  the  United  States 
Census  Report  of  1930,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  Since  the  first 
represents  only  a  sampling  and  the  second  represents  the  total  population,  the  two 
sets  of  figures  can  be  compared  only  roughly.  Moreover,  the  localities  from  which 
the  deaf  subjects  were  drawn  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing  the 
percentages  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades,  transporta' 
tion  and  trade.  Transportation,  trade,  public  service  and  some  clerical  occupations, 
where  contact  with  the  public  is  required,  are  closed  to  the  deaf.  The  jobs  held  by 
the  deaf  subjects  are  thus  disproportionately  concentrated  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  groups. 


TABLE  XII 

Comparison  of  the  Occupational  Distribution  of  the  Jobs  Held  by  the 
Deaf  with  that  of  the  Normal  Population  as  Given  in  the 
U.  S.  Census  of  1930 


OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  EMPLOYED 

Agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry  . . . . . . . . . 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  . . . . . . . 

Transportation  and  communication  . . . 

Public  service  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Professional  service  . . . . . . . — . . . 

Domestic  and  personal  service  . . . 

Clerical  occupations  . . . . 

Jobs  of  doubtful  classification  . . . . . . . . . 


Percentages  of  Total  Employed 
In  Each  Occupational  Field 


Sampling 
of  Deaf 

Population 

1930 

1937 

(U.  S.  Ceniui) 

5.2 

23.9 

*37.6 

•28.9 

*24.0 

.8 

7.9 

4.2 

*12.5 

0. 

1.8 

4.6 

6.7 

13.8 

10.1 

3.8 

8.2 

6.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades. 

1  Operatives  and  laborers. 

*  Includes  operatives  and  laborers. 

4  Includes  managers. 

13.  Trade  Training  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf 

In  Section  A  we  noted  that  most  of  the  students  had  had  some  kind  of  voca' 
tional  training  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  Table  XIII  shows  us  that  only  33.3 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  held  by  the  students  reporting  were  similar  to  the  trade  the 
students  learned  in  school.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
trades,  professional  and  semi-professional  service,  domestic  service,  and  clerical 
positions.  Most  of  the  49.7  per  cent  of  the  jobs  dissimilar  to  the  trades  learned  in 
school  can  be  classified  as  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  work  in  agriculture,  transportation 
and  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades. 
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TABLE  XIII 


Jobs  Held  as  Compared  with  Courses  Taken 
in  Schools  for  the  Deaf 


Did  Student’s  Employment 
Follow  Kind  of  Vocational 
Training  He  Received 
in  School? 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

166 

33.3 

No 

249 

49.7 

No  response 

8? 

17.0 

Total 

500 

100.0 

An  analysis  of  the  occupations  listed  by  the  men  students  who  are  following  a 
trade  learned  in  school  show  that  the  printing  trades  lead  with  30  per  cent.  Those 
listed  by  women  show  that  the  garment  industry  and  allied  occupations  where  a 
knowledge  of  sewing  and  the  operation  of  power  machines  is  necessary  lead  with 
20  per  cent. 

14.  Comparison  Between  Types  of  Jobs  Held  by  Subjects 
and  Those  They  Wished  to  Obtain 

Table  XIV  gives  us  a  comparison  between  the  types  of  jobs  actually  held  by  our 
subjects  and  the  preferences  expressed  by  some  of  them.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  of  our  subjects  indicated  the  kind  of  job  they  would  like  to  have  if  they  could 
get  it.  These  jobs  have  been  classified  according  to  the  census  categories.  While 
37.6  per  cent  of  the  jobs  were  classified  under  “operatives  and  laborers,”  only  8.1 
per  cent  of  the  group  responding  wish  to  enter  that  type  of  employment.  We  find 
that  13.8  per  cent  of  the  jobs  are  in  domestic  and  personal  service  but  only  6.3 
per  cent  want  to  get  jobs  in  this  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  25.5  per  cent  of  the  jobs  were  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  trades  as  compared  to  47.7  per  cent  of  the  students  who  want  to  obtain 
jobs  in  this  classification.  Only  4  per  cent  of  the  jobs  are  clerical,  but  13.8  per  cent 
wish  to  enter  this  field.  Similarly  only  4.9  per  cent  of  the  jobs  are  professional  or 
semi-professional,  while  11.5  per  cent  of  the  students  want  to  secure  positions  in 
this  field. 


TABLE  XIV 


Comparison  Between  Types  of  Jobs  Held  by  Subjects 
and  Those  They  Wish  to  Obtain 


occupation  classifications 

(See  Table  XII) 

Agriculture  (includes  dairying)  . . . 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  . ... . . . 

Transportation  and  communication  . . . . 

Public  service  . - . . . . . . . . . 

Professional  and  semi-professional  service  . 

Domestic,  and  personal  service  . . - . . . . 

Managers  . * . . . . . . . . . 

Operatives  and  laborers  . . . . 

Jobs  of  doubtful  classification  . . . . . . 


Percentage  of 

Those  Wishing 
to  Enter  These 
Occupations 

Jobs  Held 

Per  Cent 

Number 

5.2 

4.0 

7 

24.0 

47.7 

83 

.8 

4.0 

7 

4.2 

3.4 

6 

.0 

.6 

1 

4.6 

11.5 

20 

13.8 

6-3 

11 

3.8 

13.8 

24 

.0 

.6 

1 

37.6 

8.1 

14 

6.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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SUMMARY 

1.  Most  of  the  subjects  are  young  adults,  50  per  cent  being  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  25. 

2.  More  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  subjects  who  responded  (56.6  per 
cent)  report  that  they  are  unemployed  at  the  time  of  this  study.  One  must  take 
into  account,  however,  the  tremendous  amount  of  unemployment  throughout  the 
country. 


'  3.  Very  few  of  those  who  had  just  left  school  were  able  to  secure  a  job 
during  the  first  year.  The  girls  had  better  success  in  securing  employment  than  the 
boys  during  the  first  year.  After  the  first  year  about  as  many  were  employed  as 
there  were  unemployed.  Employment  figures  declined  among  the  group  that  had 
been  out  of  school  thirteen  years  or  longer. 

4.  Of  the  group  that  were  unemployed,  46  per  cent  had  been  out  of  work 
longer  than  a  year  and  23.9  per  cent  had  been  unemployed  for  more  than  three 
years.  This  is  a  serious  situation  when  we  consider  loss  of  skills  and  morale  during 
an  extended  period  of  idleness. 

5.  The  difficulties  the  subjects  encountered  in  securing  and  holding  a  job 
are  attributed  by  them  as  due  to  (1)  the  depression,  39.8  per  cent,  (2)  deafness 
and  speech  handicap,  32  per  cent,  and  (3)  inexperience  and  lack  of  training,  10.3 
per  cent.  Other  reasons  given  include  illness,  and  other  physical  handicaps,  poor 
working  conditions,  low  pay  and  difficulties  involving  unionism  and  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Law. 

6.  A  lack  of  stability  is  evidenced  in  the  employment  status  of  the  deaf  as 
62.6  per  cent  of  the  jobs  were  held  less  than  a  year  and  80.8  per  cent  less  than  two 
years.  Only  12.6  were  held  longer  than  three  years.  The  great  majority  of  the 
jobs  (70.4  per  cent)  were  liked  by  those  who  held  them. 

7.  For  the  most  part  deaf  workers  were  found  in  the  lower  paid  positions. 
The  reports  show  that  42.2  per  cent  of  the  jobs  paid  less  than  $10.00  per  week  and 
that  the  chances  of  eventually  earning  more  than  $25.00  per  week  are  not  good. 
Only  6.6  per  cent  of  the  jobs  were  reported  as  paying  $25.00  per  week  at  the  end 
of  the  employment  period. 

8.  Almost  78  per  cent  of  the  workers  reported  that  they  obtained  their  jobs 
through  their  own  efforts  or  with  the  help  of  a  friend  or  relative.  Only  20.4  per  cent 
said  that  they  were  helped  by  their  school  or  an  employment  agency  for  the  deaf. 

9.  Most  of  the  subjects  felt  the  need  of  further  education  and  trade  training 
and  signified  their  desire  to  attend  night  school  or  receive  apprenticeship  training  if 
these  advantages  were  offered  free  of  charge. 

10.  The  ability  of  the  deaf  to  make  adjustment  to  a  large  variety  of  employ' 
ment  situations  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  more  than  two  hundred  different 
kinds  of  occupations  were  reported  in  the  survey.  These  were  distributed  among 
eight  of  the  ten  major  occupational  groups  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

11.  On  the  basis  of  the  occupations  reported  by  the  sampling,  it  appears  that 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  jobs  reported  would  be  classified  as  unskilled  or  semi-skilled. 

12.  There  is  a  marked  disagreement  between  the  occupations  in  which  the 
deaf  are  engaged  and  those  of  the  normal  population.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  language  handicap  of  the  deaf  which  tends  to  exclude  them  from  occupations 
in  which  personal  contact  with  the  public  is  essential. 

13.  There  is  a  disparity  between  the  occupational  training  received  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  occupations  actually  followed  in  later  life.  Only  33.3 
per  cent  say  that  they  followed  an  occupation  for  which  they  received  training  in 
school.  The  printing  trades  for  men  and  the  garment  industry  for  women  held  the 
largest  number  of  those  who  followed,  in  later  life,  the  training  they  received  in 
school. 

14.  Many  workers,  although  expressing  a  liking  for  their  present  jobs,  indicated 
a  desire  to  change.  Those  who  indicated  their  preference  as  to  type  of  job  rarely 
chose  "operatives  and  laborers,”  whereas  the  largest  percentage  of  jobs  held  by  the 
deaf  falls  into  this  category.  A  great  many  indicated  a  preference  for  “manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mechanical”  jobs,  but  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  jobs  held  by  the  deaf 
falls  under  this  category.  “Domestic  and  personal  service”  shows  a  fair  number  of 
actual  jobs  for  the  deaf,  but  relatively  few  wish  to  enter  this  field.  Clerical  and 
professional  positions  are  very  much  desired,  but  the  percentage  of  jobs  held  by  the 
deaf  in  these  categories  is  very  small. 
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Suggestions  Made  by  the  Subjects  Regarding  the  Improvement  of  the 
Training  Offered  by  the  Schools  so  That  Students  Will  Be  Better  Equipped 
to  Secure  Employment  When  They  Leave  School 


The  following  are  statements  made  by  the  deaf  subjects  who  filled  out  the 
questionnaire.  These  statements  have  been  reproduced  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  editing. 

1.  Deaf  students  would  benefit  a  great  deal  by  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
superintendent  of  a  school  would  have  factories  and  shops  of  all  kinds  which  would 
cooperate  in  helping  to  train  students  by  allowing  them  to  work  part  time  until 
they  were  able  to  learn  a  vocation. 

2.  Schools  for  the  deaf  do  not  teach  vocations  in  great  enough  detail  or 
thoroughly  enough  for  the  student  to  secure  a  job  when  he  leaves  school. 

3.  The  schools  should  do  more  than  teach  each  student  a  trade  he  can 
follow  after  he  leaves  school.  They  should  also  find  a  job  for  him  when  he  graduates. 

4.  Better  vocational  training  should  be  given  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  Most 
students  find  conditions  so  different  in  industry  that  they  must  start  all  over.  Most 
deaf  workers  I  know  tell  me  they  did  not  get  their  training  in  school  but  had  to 
work  for  little  or  no  wages  to  learn  a  trade. 

5.  Students  need  more  lip  reading,  speech  training,  English,  and  arithmetic 
to  get  along  in  the  business  and  industrial  world.  Students  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  a  vocation  or  vocations.  Most  of  them  are  forced  to  study  subjects  they 
dislike;  this  is  a  practice  that  wastes  time.  It  would  be  much  better  to  stress 
subjects  which  have  a  greater  vocational  value. 

6.  Schools  could  improve  their  training  by  giving  courses  in  business  manage* 
ment  and  practice,  elementary  and  modern  printing,  linotyping,  laboratory  tech¬ 
nique  and  a  thorough  course  in  the  observance  of  safety  rules. 

7.  There  should  be  up  to  date  vocational  schools  with  instructors  who  have 
actually  worked  at  their  trade  or  vocation.  A  deaf  instructor  who  has  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  employment  is  much  more  suited  to  prepare  deaf  students 
to  earn  a  livelihood  than  a  hearing  person  who  knows  only  vicariously  the  difficulties 
that  must  be  met  and  overcome. 

8.  I  am  a  product  of  a  so-called  pure  oral  school.  Having  been  educated  by 
a  variety  of  methods,  first  in  public  schools,  then  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
finally  at  Gallaudet  College,  and  having  been  in  constant  association  with  the 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  I  feel  qualified  to  make  the 
following  observations: 

A.  I  learned  practically  nothing  by  means  of  lip  reading — though  we  had 
some  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  oral  teachers  in  the  country.  My  edu¬ 
cation  came  by  means  of  a  blackboard  and  by  self-study  of  text  books. 

B.  In  all  my  years  of  deafness  I  have  never  yet  met  a  really  good  lip 
reader,  nor  a  person  who  became  deaf  at  an  early  age  who  had  anything 
approaching  normal  speech.  To  delude  such  a  person  in  the  belief  that  his 
speech  is  approximately  normal,  and  to  send  him  out  to  jar  the  ears  of  a 
prospective  employer  with  his  unmodulated  and  unintelligible  speech  is  nothing 
short  of  criminal. 

C.  Upon  entering  Gallaudet  College  I  was  amazed  by  the  ease  with 
which  ideas  could  be  transmitted  by  the  sign  language  and  by  the  speed  with 
which  understanding  came.  I  have  since  been  greatly  resentful  of  the  fact 
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that  I  might  have  been  taught  a  great  many  more  subjects,  and  have  learned 
them  better,  had  I  been  granted  a  more  satisfactory  manner  of  communication 
with  my  teachers  and  instructors  at  the  school  for  the  deaf  which  I  attended. 
By  all  means  continue  oral  instruction  in  schools  for  the  deaf  but  limit  such 
instruction  to  special  periods  for  the  totally  deaf  and  give  them  their  “R’s” 
by  the  quickest  possible  means.  An  oral  school  pupil  is  hampered  and  re- 
tarded,  held  far  behind  his  hearing  brother  or  sister,  by  attempting  to  instill 
into  him  an  unnatural  and  impossible  means  of  communication.  For  the  hard 
of  hearing  various  degrees  of  pure  oral  instruction  may  be  suitable  but  such 
instruction  is  cruel  and  barbaric  when  used  with  a  totally  deaf  person.  Results 
do  not  justify  its  use. 

D.  Equip  the  schools  with  better  trade  and  vocational  equipment  and 
better  qualified  teachers,  preferably  deaf  vocational  teachers  who  have  succeeded 
in  their  own  vocation  and  who  are  equipped  to  point  out  the  difficulties  he 
must  surmount  when  he  goes  out  job  hunting.  Other  things  being  equal,  an 
employer  will  prefer  hiring  a  hearing  person  so  that  it  behooves  a  deaf  worker 
to  be  thoroughly  trained  and  well  versed  in  his  profession.  It  must  include 
training  with  modern  equipment  and  he  must  be  up  to  date  in  his  knowledge  of 
his  trade.  In  schools  for  the  deaf  the  vocational  department  is  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  with  the  academic. 

9.  My  school  could  do  a  better  job  of  training  students  if  it  maintained  the 
shop  work  at  the  same  high  standard  as  the  academic  work.  School  training  has 
been  made  obsolete  as  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  business  and  industry;  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  useless  as  a  means  of  learning  a  trade. 

10.  Schools  must  be  kept  posted  on  the  advanced  methods  used  in  industry 
so  that  they  can  pass  this  information  on  to  their  pupils.  Up  to  date  equipment 
is  sadly  needed  by  the  schools  especially  in  the  printing  shops  and  modern  machine 
lathes  are  needed  in  the  shops. 

11.  Due  to  the  lack  of  proper  vocational  training  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a 
job  since  I  left  school.  I  received  some  training  in  printing  but  it  was  insufficient 
to  enable  me  to  secure  a  job  in  a  printing  concern. 

12.  Schools  would  do  better  to  allow  the  students  more  latitude  in  selecting 
their  vocational  courses.  I  also  believe  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  lip  reading 
instruction. 

13.  Before  a  student  is  allowed  to  progress  too  far  in  his  chosen  trade  he 
should  visit  a  factory  or  plant  where  he  can  see  exactly  what  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  do.  He  may  want  to  change  his  choice  of  vocation  and  such  a  change 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

14  My  school  is  doing  fine  work  within  its  means.  The  only  way  the  school 
could  improve  would  be  by  expanding  so  as  to  offer  more  vocational  subjects  such 
as  machinery,  electricity  and  chemistry.  Boys  should  be  encouraged  to  study  short¬ 
hand  and  typing.  Most  of  these  newer  subjects  can  be  added  only  by  securing 
additional  funds  for  the  school.  Fine  progress  has  been  made  in  lip  reading  which 
is  very  helpful. 

15.  The  schools  are  doing  a  fine  job  but  I  feel  that  vocational  training  should 
come  first  and  academic  subjects  be  merely  supporting,  studied  to  help  the  students 
learn  a  trade  so  that  they  can  earn  a  living. 

16.  Schools  should  insist  that  pupils  use  speech  in  conversing  with  each  other 
while  in  school.  Only  in  this  way  will  they  be  able  to  talk  successfully  with  hearing 
people  when  they  are  ready  for  employment.  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  my  school  friends  the  importance  of  being  good  lip  readers  and  learning 
good  English.  Hearing  persons  lose  patience  if  they  have  to  write  everything 
they  want  to  say  and  I  know  from  experience  that  most  persons  admire  a  good  lip 
reader.  They  think  that  he  has  a  remarkable  talent. 
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17.  Schools  should  not  try  to  put  every  deaf  student  through  the  same  sub¬ 
jects  or  through  identical  training.  They  should  have  careful  and  individual  atten¬ 
tion.  Some  choice  should  be  allowed  the  student.  Schools  should  take  an  active 
part  in  letting  the  world  know  of  the  abilities  of  their  students.  When  schools  do 
not  have  adequate  vocational  training  students  should  be  permitted  to  attend  good 
vocational  schools  or  technical  schools  where  they  can  really  train  for  a  vocation 
in  which  they  can  earn  a  living. 

18.  I  believe  that  schools  for  the  deaf  would  do  better  if,  after  a  certain 
grade,  they  became  strictly  trade  schools.  The  vocation  or  trade  would  then  become 
the  main  thing  and  all  other  subjects  would  be  only  those  related  to  that  particular 
vocation.  Every  school  for  the  deaf  should  have  on  its  staff  a  capable  psychiatrist 
to  take  care  of  the  mental  kinks  of  the  students.  His  services  are  greatly  needed. 

19.  Something  should  be  done  about  vocational  training  for  deaf  students 
in  high  schools  and  trade  schools.  None  of  the  teachers  are  trained  to  work  with 
deaf  students  and  as  a  rule  they  do  not  put  themselves  out  to  favor  the  deaf  when 
they  are  lecturing  or  giving  instruction.  Much  of  such  instruction  is  missed  by 
deaf  students.  Boys  are  taught  drawing  but  this  is  a  subject  which  should  be 
taught  to  girls  as  well  because  of  its  value  in  textile  and  dress  designing. 

20.  Schools  should  allot  more  time  for  trade  training  and  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  theory  and  possibilities  of  the  trade  and  how  it  functions  in  the 
industrial  world.  Most  students  would  be  more  interested  if  they  really  understood 
all  the  phases  of  each  vocation  they  study.  So  few  students  leave  school  adequately 
equipped  to  hold  a  job. 

21.  Teach  the  students  to  have  confidence  despite  their  deafness  and  give 
them  systematic  training  in  lip  reading,  natural  conversation  and  not  slow  deliberate 
whispers  while  staring  into  the  face  of  another  student  as  is  now  taught  in  all 
schools.  Deaf  friends  of  mind,  despite  their  training,  cannot  read  natural,  fast 
conversation. 

22.  In  school  I  took  Ancient  History,  Latin  I,  II,  and  III,  Algebra  and 
American  History  which  have  since  been  of  such  little  use  to  me  that  I  feel  that 
the  time  was  wasted.  I  could  have  spent  it  more  profitably  if  I  had  sudied  more 
practical  subjects. 

23.  At  my  school  I  took  the  general  course  and  the  printing  trade.  After  I 
graduated  I  found  I  was  not  trained  sufficiently  to  get  a  job  in  a  printing  establish¬ 
ment.  I  finally  enrolled  for  the  “International  Typographical  Union  Lessons  in 
Printing.”  I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  been  taught  the  wrong  way  in  school  and 
I  had  to  begin  almost  all  over  again.  Every  year  things  change  and  my  school 
did  not  change  with  the  times.  I  know  nothing  of  power  saws,  headletter  machines, 
monotype  machines,  linotype,  intertype,  Ludlow  casting  and  Elrod  casting  machines 
or  the  melting  pot.  I  never  was  taught  the  duties  of  a  machinist  or  how  to  remedy 
breakdowns  in  a  linotype  machine.  I  had  to  learn  how  type  is  measured,  to  compute 
the  ems  of  solid  matter  and  leaded  matter.  Such  equipment  for  schools  is  costly 
but  why  teach  printing  unless  it  is  taught  right?  Since  completing  my  I.  T.  V. 
course  I  have  earned  as  much  as  $50.00  per  week  and  I  have  joined  the  printer’s 
union. 

24.  Schools  should  concentrate  on  teaching  English,  teach  a  few  useful  trades 
and  provide  part  time  jobs  for  the  more  advanced  students  so  they  could  acquire 
confidence  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  working  conditions. 

25.  Schools  should  include  some  creative  courses  such  as  drafting  for  deaf 
students.  Deaf  people  do  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  thinking  and  they  concentrate 
well.  Creative  work  fills  a  need  in  their  lives.  The  sign  language  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  schools  as  it  is  only  good  for  conversation  with  other  deaf  persons. 
Lip  reading  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  conversing  with  hearing  people.  It  adds 
confidence  to  the  deaf  and  puts  them  on  a  more  equal  basis  with  normal  persons. 


26.  Schools  should  have  some  instruction  for  the  deaf  on  how  to  go  about 
getting  a  job.  None  of  the  deaf  know  how  to  start  out.  Their  lack  of  confidence 
is  a  definite  handicap. 

27.  Allow  students  to  select  a  trade  in  which  they  wish  to  major  and  allow 
them  to  remain  in  school  until  they  are  ready  to  take  a  job  and  be  self-supporting. 
In  many  cases  the  twenty-one  year  limit  is  a  severe  handicap  for  those  who  need 
more  training.  Why  should  they  be  sent  out  only  partly  trained  and  become  a 
burden  on  someone  or  the  state? 


Suggestions  Made  by  the  Subjects  Regarding  Jobs  for  the  Deaf 

1.  The  ability  of  the  deaf  to  do  good  work  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Discharged  workers  should  have  an  interview  with  employers.  There 
should  be  shops  controlled  and  operated  by  deaf  people. 

2.  We  should  have  a  system  of  employer  education  and  place  deaf  workers 
only  in  positions  for  which  they  are  suited  by  ability  and  temperament.  Employers 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  for  certain  types  of  work  requiring  concentration 
and  freedom  from  distraction  the  deaf  person  is  superior  to  the  hearing. 

3.  A  particular  industry  should  be  opened  up  or  set  aside  for  the  deaf. 
A  C.C.C.  camp  for  the  deaf  only  is  needed. 

4.  First  the  deaf  person  should  be  carefully  trained  in  the  vocation  he  selects 
and  for  which  he  is  best  suited  and  then  the  employer  who  hires  him  should  be 
prevailed  upon  to  give  this  worker  special  attention  until  he  becomes  adjusted  to 
his  job. 

5.  Factories  or  shops  exclusively  for  the  deaf  should  be  set  up  by  the  state 
or  federal  government. 

6.  The  problems  of  opening  up  new  jobs  for  deaf  people,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  adequately  met  by  enacting  legislation  requiring  that  every  employer  shall 
hire  2  per  cent  of  his  workers  from  among  the  deaf  who  have  ability  to  fill  such 
positions. 

7.  Investigating  or  research  departments  should  be  established  in  every  school 
for  the  deaf  in  order  to  follow  up  leads  in  the  employment  field. 

8.  Projects  should  be  set  up  by  W.P.A.  for  the  employment  of  the  deaf. 
Deaf  persons  should  also  be  employed  on  the  regular  W.P.A.  projects. 

9.  Well  organized  employment  agencies  for  the  deaf  must  be  established. 

10.  Revise  the  compensation  insurance  laws  so  that  they  do  not  discriminate 
against  deaf  workers. 

11.  The  public  must  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  intelligence  and  ability 
of  the  deaf  and  secure  for  them  the  right  to  compete  with  people  of  normal  hearing 
for  civil  service  positions  where  hearing  requirements  are  of  secondary  importance. 

12.  The  Compensation  Insurance  Law  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  which 
deaf  workers  face  in  securing  employment.  In  a  certain  textile  mill  there  are 
many  jobs  which  the  deaf  can  do  as  well  as  the  hearing  but  they  can  not  pass  the 
medical  examination.  There  are  several  boys  and  girls  in  Amsterdam  unemployed 
because  of  their  inability  to  pass  this  examination. 

13.  I  worked  three  days  in  a  canning  factory  and  then  the  boss  said  he  could 
not  keep  me  because  it  increased  his  compensation  insurance  rates  too  much. 

14.  It  might  be  possible  to  create  new  jobs  for  the  deaf  by  improving  the 
working  conditions  of  the  deaf  now  employed.  Most  deaf  people  work  long  hours 
at  starvation  wages.  Employers  take  advantage  of  the  handicapped.  The  State 
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Employment  Service  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York  City  supplies  deaf  workers,  many 
of  them  skilled  workers  with  jobs  in  industry  at  $8.00  or  $10.00  per  week.  The 
policy  of  this  office  should  be  changed  so  that  it  insists  on  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  the  deaf. 

As  a  printer  I  had  my  own  shop.  I  sold  it.  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in 
selling  out  but  I  am  not  so  sure.  As  a  worker,  and  a  member  of  the  union,  I  can 
make  more  than  many  of  my  friends  who  are  not  members  of  the  union.  It  seems 
better  to  wait  for  a  union  job  than  to  accept  a  $10.00  a  week  job  from  the  State 
Employment  Service.  If  I  do  accept  one  of  these  low  paying  jobs  I  will  be  expelled 
from  the  union  and  will  be  working  for  starvation  wages  the  rest  of  my  life. 


Comments  of  a  General  Nature  Made  by  the  Students 


1.  Realising  that  it  was  necessary  for  one  to  learn  a  trade  I  studied  printing 
in  public  school  and  also  resumed  its  study  when  I  entered  a  trade  school.  I  do 
not  believe  that  hearing  people  can  understand  the  hardships  encountered  by  a 
deaf  student  in  a  class  of  normal  people.  Although  I  was  seated  as  near  the  teacher 
as  possible  my  position  was  no  help  when  he  spoke  with  his  back  to  the  class  or 
turned  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  read  his  lips.  Even  when  he  faced  me  directly 
it  was  impossible  to  catch  everything  he  said  although  he  talked  in  a  normal  manner. 
I  do  not  blame  the  teacher;  he  could  not  always  think  of  a  couple  of  deaf  students 
and  neglect  the  rest  of  the  class.  I  merely  want  to  point  out  how  difficult  it  is  for 
deaf  sudents  to  learn  in  a  normal  class.  With  the  hundreds  of  deaf  students  in 
New  York  City  we  need  a  high  school  for  the  deaf  and  also  a  trade  school  for 
the  deaf  with  teachers  trained  to  teach  deaf  students. 

2.  My  son  is  attending  a  high  school  in  Jamaica  but  the  teachers  there  are 
unable  to  cope  with  his  problem.  When  these  children  graduate  they  haven’t 
enough  understanding  or  command  of  English;  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
many  of  the  simplest  words.  Their  language  is  poor  and  their  vocabulary  is  limited. 

I  am  sure  that  teachers  and  vocational  guidance  supervisors  will  be  glad  to  get 
the  information  resulting  from  your  survey. 

Deaf  students  need  a  special  school  where  they  can  continue  to  study  speech 
and  English  after  they  graduate  from  the  public  school. 

3.  A  study  of  the  various  methods  of  vocational  guidance,  training  and  place- 
ment  used  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in  other  states  (namely  Illinois  and  New  Jersey) 
should  be  made.  From  reports  and  observation  these  schools  seem  to  be  far  ahead 
of  the  New  York  schools  in  methods,  trades  and  equipment.  Most  of  our  schools 
need  more  and  newer  vocational  equipment  and  machines.  Students  are  handicapped 
in  their  training  by  outmoded  methods  and  equipment.  This  is  a  machine  age, 
the  age  of  speed,  and  deaf  students  must  be  adequately  trained  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment.  Apprenticeship  training,  while  students  are  still  in  school,  would  help  a 
great  deal. 

At  present  there  is  little  or  no  help  for  the  deaf  graduate  in  securing  a  job. 
The  employment  agencies  are  inaccessible  to  most  of  the  deaf  students.  Employment 
agencies  with  facilities  for  vocational  guidance  should  be  established  in  connection 
with  each  school.  The  school  has  a  better  chance  of  making  contacts  with  employers 
than  does  an  independent  agency. 

4.  As  the  mother  of  a  deaf  boy  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are  two  deaf 
schools  near  us,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  but  as  far  as  I  know  none  of  the  students 
who  graduate  are  ready  to  face  the  world  alone  and  earn  a  living.  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  the  time  boys  and  girls  have  reached  the  sixth  grade  their  principal  and 
teachers  should  know  what  trade  or  trades  these  students  like  and  then  they  should 
be  given  trade  training.  These  students,  especially  the  boys,  should  choose  one 
vocation  and  specialize  in  it  during  the  final  years  of  their  school  life. 


5.  As  far  as  the  majority  of  deaf  people  are  concerned,  I  am  quite  disappointed 

in  the  schools  for  the  deaf.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  every 

deaf  person  to  have  not  only  a  high  school  education  but  also  sufficient  trade 
training.  He  should  also  be  taught  oral  speech  and  lip  reading  until  he  becomes 
proficient  in  both.  Looking  back  on  my  own  schooling  I  feel  fortunate  because 
I  can  speak  well  and  read  lips.  But  while  I  have  a  good  education,  I  have  no 
trade.  I  cannot  support  myself,  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  do  so. 

6.  I  am  very  glad  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  tell  you  about 

the  difficulties  which  confront  the  handicapped.  I,  for  one,  have  met  with  very 
blunt  refusals  in  applying  for  jobs  which  I  was  able  to  do.  The  jobs  that  are  open 
to  us  are  those  which  are  overcrowded  and  usually  poorly  paid.  There  are  many 
of  us  who  speak  and  hear  fairly  well  who  would  like  to  seek  jobs  outside  of  factories, 
but  the  high  schools  will  not  allow  us  to  take  commercial  courses.  Civil  service 
should  be  opened  up  for  deaf  people.  There  are  many  jobs  we  could  fill  very  well 
and  they  would  give  us  the  security  we  need  so  much. 

7.  I  am  the  father  of  a  deaf  girl  who  would  like  to  be  self-supporting.  She 
has  had  ear  trouble  since  she  was  one  year  old.  She  did  not  go  to  school  until 
she  was  14  because  she  was  constantly  under  the  care  of  doctors  who  finally 
admitted  that  she  would  always  be  deaf.  I  still  believe  that  she  has  a  little  hearing 
in  one  ear  and  as  soon  as  I  can  make  it  possible  I  hope  to  provide  her  with  a  bone 
conduction  instrument  as  all  other  types  have  failed. 

What  she  needs  most  right  now  is  lip  reading  instruction  but  there  is  no  school 
near  us.  When  she  went  to  school  by  bus  she  left  at  six  A.M.  and  did  not  return 
until  six  or  seven  P.M.  These  long  hours  tended  to  make  her  nervous,  tired,  and 
lacking  in  ambition  or  desire  to  study.  A  school  nearby  would  not  only  save  much 
time  but  would  keep  children  in  better  condition  to  assimilate  their  studies.  I  wish 
there  was  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Jamaica  or  a  class  where  my  daughter  could 
study  lip  reading  and  take  a  vocational  course  that  would  fit  her  for  a  job. 

8.  What  we  need  is  a  high  school  for  the  deaf.  After  leaving  P.  S.  47, 

Manhattan,  I  enrolled  at  the  Manhattan  High  School  of  Automotive  Trades  to 
study  electric  wiring.  While  I  did  well  at  the  trade  I  got  so  little  class  room  work 
that  I  left  after  the  first  term  to  go  to  Textile  High  School  where  more  emphasis 
is  placed  on  class  room  studies.  I  made  poor  progress  at  Textile  though  because 

I  could  not  follow  the  teacher.  I  went  to  the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf 

but  left  because  they  do  not  teach  high  school  subjects.  Two  years  have  gone  by 
since  I  graduated  from  grammar  school  and  still  I  have  not  found  a  high  school 
where  I  can  secure  the  proper  education. 

9.  My  sister  and  I  work  in  Utica.  We  both  want  to  study  English  and  how 

to  read  lips  and  speak.  I  hope  that  we  will  get  a  night  school  here  for  there  are 

about  30  deaf  people  who,  no  doubt,  would  like  to  study  English  and  learn  a  trade. 

10.  Very  little  has  been  done  to  open  up  civil  service  to  the  deaf  yet  an  in¬ 
vestigation  will  show  that  there  are  a  great  many  positions  which  deaf  people  could 
fill  as  well  as  normal  people.  Some  of  these  should  be  set  aside  for  the  deaf  and 
competitive  examinations  should  be  held  for  the  deaf  only. 

1 1 .  The  deaf  person  usually  lacks  confidence  in  himself  because  of  his  inability 
to  hear.  Whenever  he  sees  people  talking,  and,  by  chance,  looking  his  way,  he  is 
never  sure  that  they  are  not  talking  about  him.  He  often  finds  himself  shut  out 
of  social  conversation  because  he  interrupts  a  conversation  among  his  friends  by 
saying  something  entirely  beside  the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  find  that  lip  reading  is  very  essential.  During  my  stay  at  the  Rome  school 
a  deaf  boy  who  could  talk  told  me  not  to  learn  the  sign  language  as  it  would  later 
impair  my  speech.  I  am  thankful  that  I  took  his  advice.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  principal  and  teachers  urged  me  to  return  to  Utica  Free  Academy  as  they  had 
confidence  in  my  lip  reading  ability.  I  did  as  they  suggested  and  for  two  years  passed 
all  my  subjects  easily.  Since  leaving  the  academy  I  have  been  studying  a  special 
trade  at  an  aviation  ground  school. 
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12.  Schools  should  teach  confidence  and  devise  ways  of  helping  the  deaf  stu- 
dent  to  overcome  his  feeling  of  inferiority.  He  should  be  trained  to  develop  the 
ability  to  express  himself.  Many  deaf  people  make  communication  hard  by  writing 
everything.  So  much  time  is  wasted  that  they  fall  into  the  habit  of  helplessness. 
They  don’t  want  to  make  the  effort  needed  to  converse  with  hearing  people.  They 
need  confidence  in  themselves  to  express  themselves  successfully. 

13.  Since  leaving  school  I  have  pleased  my  employers  and  have  always  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  or  ahead  of  others.  Nevertheless,  I  have  had  only  short  time 
jobs  and  low  wages.  I  have  often  been  laid  off  when  the  slack  season  came  although 
I  had  seniority.  Night  school  would  help  most  of  us  if  we  could  choose  a  trade 
we  want  to  study. 

14.  I  am  a  painter  and  paperhanger  and  at  present  I  am  working.  My  deaf- 
ness  is  a  great  handicap.  Lip  reading  ability  helps  me  and  without  it  I  would  be 
lost.  Although  I  manage  to  make  a  living  1  confess  I  really  do  not  like  the  work. 
I  would  like  to  study  more  lip  reading  and  continue  my  school  work  where  I  left 
off.  Perhaps  I  could  learn  sign  painting,  printing,  or  some  other  useful  occupation. 

15.  If  I  had  stayed  in  school,  instead  of  leaving  when  in  the  seventh  grade, 
I  might  be  one  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  position.  I  firmly  believe  that 
night  school  would  be  a  great  Service  to  most  of  the  deaf.  I  would  like  to  learn 
to  type  although  others  tell  me  that  not  many  deaf  people  get  positions  as  typists 
because  most  of  them  are  required  to  answer  the  telephone.  I  surely  would  appre- 
ciate  a  better  education.  If  you  can  possibly  open  a  night  school  for  the  deaf  I 
assure  you  I  will  be  a  faithful  student. 

16.  A  state  agency  should  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  intelligently  and 
systematically  determining  and  classifying  the  respective  abilities  of  deaf  people 
desiring  work.  Deaf  people  do  have  hidden  talents  but  usually  because  they  lack 
self  confidence  and  the  knowledge  of  ways  to  develop  these  talents  no  real  progress 
is  ever  made.  Psychologists  in  classes  conducted  by  the  state  should  study  the 
mental  reactions  of  the  deaf  while  they  are  performing  different  types  of  work. 
They  should  find  out  what  they  like  and  what  they  are  best  fitted  to  do  and  then 
help  them  develop  their  talents. 

17.  I  entered  school  when  I  was  eight  and  one  half  years  old.  I  had  to 
leave  when  I  was  twenty-one  although  I  was  not  ready  to  graduate.  This  seems 
wrong  when  normal  people  are  allowed  to  go  to  school  until  they  graduate  even 
though  they  are  past  twenty-one.  Then  too  they  may  return  to  school  for  post 
graduate  study  after  that. 

I  took  a  forty  weeks  course  in  the  Empire  State  School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca 
and  graduated  from  there  in  June  1937.  Now  I  have  a  good  job  and  work  with 
a  kind  and  considerate  staff.  Personally,  therefore,  I  have  no  complaints  but  there 
are  many  others  not  so  fortunate  who  need  help  badly.  We  are  all  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  W.P.A.  should  employ  deaf  people 
on  special  projects. 

18.  You  will  see  by  my  questionnaire  that  I  have  not  had  much  luck  in 
obtaining  work  in  the  five  years  since  I  left  school.  This  was  because  I  was  forced 
to  leave  school  before  I  graduated  since  I  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  My 
brother  has  also  just  had  the  same  experience  because  my  parents  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  tuition  required  to  keep  him  in  school.  The  state  should  provide  for 
the  complete  education  of  the  deaf  or  teach  them  a  trade  before  sending  them  out 
into  the  world  even  if  it  means  keeping  them  in  school  after  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  It  is  doubly  hard  for  us  to  get  jobs  even  if  we  are  well-trained 
because  most  companies  carry  their  own  compensation  insurance  and  they  do  not 
want  to  increase  their  rates  by  hiring  handicapped  workers. 

19.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  which  will  be  helpful  in  aiding  deaf  people 
to  obtain  jobs.  When  the  student  graduates  the  school  should  furnish  him  with 
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a  certificate  stating  his  standing  in  school  and  the  quality  of  his  vocational  work. 
The  certificate  might  also  state  his  ability  to  understand  speech  or  conversation. 
A  letter  requesting  employers  to  give  the  student  a  trial  would  also  be  helpful 
in  making  contacts. 

20.  When  I  left  school  my  superintendent  gave  me  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion  and  I  got  a  job  at  the  very  first  place  where  I  applied.  In  addition  to  my 
deafness  I  am  without  sight  in  my  left  eye  due  to  scarlet  fever  when  I  was  very 
young.  This  was  overlooked  at  the  time  I  was  hired  and  only  discovered  after 
I  had  made  good  on  the  job.  They  liked  my  work  so  well  that  I  was  retained. 

21.  Almost  everyone  I  know  has  secured  a  job  through  the  help  of  a  friend. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  most  deaf  people  would  be  able  to  find  a  job  more 
easily  if  they  were  given  adequate  references  and  recommendations  by  their  school 
superintendents.  These  statements  should  refer  to  the  ability  they  possess  for 
certain  vocations  or  trades. 

22.  I  lost  my  last  job  because  I  refused  to  work  on  Sundays.  My  employer  at 
the  printing  shop  asked  me  to  work  on  Sundays  to  avoid  paying  double  time  to 
the  other  employees.  These  hearing  employees  were  paid  overtime  often  but  I 
was  imposed  upon  because  I  was  deaf.  My  employer  thought  that  I  would  not 
dare  resign. 

23.  There  are  many  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children  in  our  public  schools 
who  are  too  self  conscious  to  come  forward  and  admit  that  they  cannot  hear. 
They  lose  much  of  the  classroom  work  and  the  teachers  have  too  many  pupils 
to  give  them  special  attention.  Many  students  do  not  know  that  there  are  special 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  know 
about  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf  sooner  than  I  did  for  I  feel  I  have  lost 
many  valuable  years  of  training.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  should  report 
students  who  are  suspected  of  having  poor  hearing  so  that  they  can  be  examined 
and  given  special  instruction  or  placed  in  the  proper  school. 

After  I  left  Rochester  in  1930  I  took  a  job  as  a  doctor’s  assistant.  I  have  held 
this  job  for  more  than  seven  years.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrester. 
They  are  doing  a  wonderful  work. 

24.  Although  I  never  intended  to  attend  college  because  of  financial  difficul- 
ties  I  took  the  entrance  examinations  for  Gallaudet  College  and  passed  them  success- 
fully.  As  a  result  I  was  offered  a  free  scholarship.  I  am  now  a  senior  and  will 
receive  the  B.A.  degree  in  June.  Next  year  I  will  be  a  librarian  and  teacher  in 
the  academic  department  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Although  I  did  not  have  much  connection  with  vocational  activities  at  Malone 
I  saw  enough  to  feel  that  the  girls  especially  do  not  get  enough  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  I  feel  that  they  would  gain  a  lot  more  from  courses  such  as  business  practice, 
business  machine  operation  and  filing.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sewing 
and  clothing  courses  in  other  schools  for  the  deaf,  I  also  feel  that  there  could  be 
more  courses  on  the  other  aspects  of  dressmaking  such  as  color,  line,  textiles,  etc. 
One  thing  I  would  like  to  see  in  New  York  would  be  assistance  in  obtaining 
summer  work  for  students  who  would  like  to  continue  their  education.  I  have 
always  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  summer  job. 

25.  Upon  graduating  from  P.  S.  47,  Manhattan,  I  enrolled  at  East  Orange 
High  School,  New  Jersey.  After  graduating  from  there  I  was  admitted  to  the 
Newark  College  of  Engineering.  I  majored  in  mechanical  engineering  and  graduated 
in  June  1937  with  a  B.S.  degree.  I  had  great  trouble  obtaining  a  position,  however, 
as  no  one  wanted  to  trust  a  position  of  responsibility  to  a  deaf  person.  Fortunately 
for  me,  a  friend  of  my  family  interceded  for  me  so  that  I  had  a  job  waiting  for 
me  when  I  left  college.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  there  are  only  limited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  deaf  people  in  positions  of  higher  responsibility. 


. 


26.  At  present  I  am  a  student  at  St.  John’s  University,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Brooklyn.  My  tuition,  $300.00  a  year,  is  paid  by  “State  Aid.’’  I  expect 
to  graduate  in  June  1943  with  a  science  degree.  After  that  I  expect  to  take  a 
course  in  electrical  engineering  at  night  school,  preferably  at  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  Brooklyn.  I  hope  to  work  during  the  day  and  by  the  experience  gained  so 
advance  that  I  may  be  qualified  for  a  position  as  an  electrical  engineer. 

27.  I  worked  my  way  through  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  as  the 
college  photographer.  Since  1932  I  have  been  doing  photographic  work  both  here 
at  college  and  in  Washington.  Since  June  1937  I  have  been  official  photographer 
for  the  Sheridan  Iron  Works,  Champlain,  N.  Y.  I  am  competing  with  a  twenty- 
five  year  old  studio  and  I  have  a  good  list  of  customers. 

The  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Baton  Rouge  has  offered  me  a 
position  as  an  instructor  of  photography,  starting  September  5,  1938. 


SECTION  C 


The  Employers’  Experience  with  Deaf  Workers 

The  deaf  and  those  who  work  with  them  agree  that  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  securing  employment  for  the  deaf  is  the  education  of  the  public.  Employers, 
in  particular,  need  to  become  aware  of  the  ability  of  deaf  workers  to  adjust  them' 
selves  to  conditions  in  business  and  industry. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  educators  and  placement  officers  to  ascertain  what 
occupational  opportunities  are  available  and  how  the  needs  of  employers  may  best 
be  served. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  employers’  reactions  toward  hiring 
deaf  workers  and  to  discover  which  occupations  afford  the  best  employment  oppor' 
tunities  for  the  deaf  a  number  of  employers  were  interviewed. 

1.  Types  of  Employers  Reporting 

In  order  to  get  the  necessary  data,  85  employers,  representing  50  different  types 
of  businesses,  were  interviewed  personally  or  by  questionnaire.  Of  this  number 
21  are  engaged  in  printing  or  publishing.  (This  large  number  reflects  the  success 
of  the  deaf  in  this  field  and  may  indicate  that  the  training  in  the  printing  trade 
given  by  the  schools  is  effective.) 

Manufacturing  industries  of  various  types  were  represented  by  40  employers. 

Types  of  Employers 

Manufacturers: 

Abrasive  and  refractory  materials. 

Advertising  novelties. 

Auto  assembly  plant. 

Auto  bodies. 

Automatic  screw  machines. 

Automatic  textile  products. 

Bathing  suits,  sweaters,  etc. 

Beds  and  bedding. 

Bolts,  garters,  and  jewelry. 

Cameras. 

Cereals. 

Cigars. 

Combs  and  plastic  products. 

Electrical  products. 

Flags. 

Flashlights. 

Furniture. 

Grape  juice. 

Hats. 

Lamps. 

Leather  toys  and  novelties. 

Loose  leaf  systems. 

Men’s  wear. 

Millinery. 

Mufflers. 

Neckwear  and  women’s  scarfs. 

Optical  products. 

Paint. 

Paper  boxes. 

Pearl  buttons. 

Paper  goods. 

Radios. 

Railway  signals. 

Reproduction  of  art  works. 


Steel  stampings. 

Sweaters. 

Typewriters. 

Upholstering. 

Women’s  wear. 

Woodworking  plants. 

Miscellaneous : 

Chain  food  stores. 

City  government. 

Department  stores. 

High  school. 

Hotel. 

Institutions. 

Laundries. 

Multiple  signing  service. 

Printers. 

Public  library. 

2.  Number  of  Years  Employer  Has  Retained  Deaf  Workers 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  I  that  many  of  these  employers  had  hired  deaf 
workers  for  a  number  of  years.  Eight  and  two'tenths  per  cent  of  the  employers  have 
hired  workers  for  a  period  of  20  to  25  years,  11.8  per  cent  for  15  to  20  years,  and 
10.6  per  cent  from  10  to  15  years.  We  might  draw  the  inference  from  this  that 
many  deaf  workers  make  such  a  good  adjustment  in  the  world  of  work  that  they 
are  an  asset  to  an  employer. 


TABLE  I. 

Number  of  Years  Employer  Has  Employed  Deaf  Workers 


Number  of 

Years  Employer  Has 
Employed  Deaf  Workers 

Reporting 

Employers 

Employers 
Per  Cent  of 

1  -  5 

28 

33.0 

5  -  10 

13 

15.2 

10  '  15 

9 

10.6 

15  '  20 

10 

11.8 

20  '  25 

7 

8.2 

No  information  given 

18 

21.2 

Total 

85 

100.0 

5.  Occupations  of  Deaf  Workers  as  Reported  by  Employers 

The  employers  listed  a  great  many  different  jobs  that  were  held  by  deaf  persons. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Occupations  Held  by  Men  as  Reported  by  Employers 

Clerical: 

Clerk. 

Cost  clerk. 

Shipping  clerk  (Kodak  factory). 

Factory  and  mill  workers: 

A.  Auto  body  and  assembly  plant. 

Chassis  assembler. 

Insert  door  weatherstrip. 

Insert  trim  headlining. 

Metal  finishes. 

Trim  front  seats. 

Trim  weather  hose. 

B.  Belt,  buc\le,  jewelry  factory. 

Belt  beveler. 


. 
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Bench  worker. 

Plating  department. 

C.  Cereal  plant. 

Case  maker. 

Case  piler. 

Packing  table  feeder. 

D.  Flashlight  plant. 

Machinist. 

Toolmaker. 

E.  Furniture  factory. 

Balsam  wood  carver. 

Bench  assembler. 

Cabinet  maker. 

Helper  in  finishing  department. 

Helper  in  upholstery  department. 

Hand  wire  former. 

Lathe. 

Rubber  in  finishing  department. 
Sandpapering,  plasterman. 

Spindle  carving. 

F.  Pearl  button  factory. 

Drill  sharpener. 

Hand  splitter. 

Helper. 

Mechanic  oiler. 

G.  Steel  stamping  plant. 

Gas  welder. 

Helper. 

H.  Typewriter  factory. 

Assembler. 

Polisher. 

Toolmaker. 

I.  Miscellaneous  mill  and  factory  workers. 

Assembler  (Kodak  plant). 

Drill  press  operator  (Radio  factory). 

Feeder  (Paint  factory). 

Foot  press  operator. 

General  work  (Bed  factory). 

Gluer  (Woodworking  plant). 

Hand  engraver  (Combs  and  plastic  products). 
Hoffman  press  operator  (Knitting  mill). 
Jewelry  engraver. 

Maker  leather  toys  and  novelties. 

Milling  machine  operator. 

Operator  varnish  press. 

Paper  box  factory. 

Stapling  machine  operator. 

Stiffener  on  hats  (Hat  manufacturing). 
Stiffner  on  hats  (Hat  manufacturing) . 
Upholsterer. 

Institutional  workers: 

Chauffeur. 

Helper  and  houseman. 

Kitchen  helper. 
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Teacher. 

Night  watchman. 

Laundry  workers: 

Assembler. 

Backer  on  shirts. 

Press  booster. 

Press  operator. 

Shirt  operator. 

Starcher. 

Hotel  laundry  worker. 

Printing : 

Compositor. 

Cylinder  feeder. 

Delivery. 

Feeder. 

Linotype  operator. 

Printer. 

Press  room  (Direct  mail  advertising). 

Typesetter  and  feeder. 

Miscellaneous : 

Carpenter  (Window  dressing). 

Draftsman  (Maps). 

Facsimile  signatures. 

Freight  handler. 

Helper  on  truck. 

Hotel  dishwasher. 

Janitor  (Library). 

Janitor  (School). 

Packer. 

Porter. 

Sign  painter. 

Stock  room  (Glass,  department  store). 

Tailor. 

Warehouseman. 

Occupations  Held  by  Women  as  Reported  by  Employers 


Clerical : 

Clerk. 

Office  work. 

Order  clerk. 

Stock  clerk. 

Typist. 

Factory  and  mill  workers: 

Assembler  (optical  factory). 

Assorter  apprentice  (pearl  button  factory). 
Automatic  apprentice  (pearl  button  factory). 
Automatic  operator  (pearl  button  factory). 

Belt  grinder  apprentice  (pearl  button  factory). 
Bench  assembler  (furniture  plant). 

Bench  worker  (buckle,  belt  and  jewelry  factory). 
Foot  press  operator. 

Gluer  (lamps). 

Grinder  apprentice. 

Operator  quiller  (automotive  textile  plant). 
Operator  on  sewing  machine. 

Rounder  apprentice  (pearl  button  factory). 


Rounder  operator  (pearl  button  factory) . 

Sewer  on  lampshades. 

Sewer  on  lamp  shades. 

Stencil  machine  operator. 

Trim  auxiliary  seats  (auto  body  plant). 

Trimmer  on  fringing  machine  (muffler  factory). 

Worker  in  Kodak  plant. 

Institutional  workers : 

Dining  room  helper. 

Kitchen  helper. 

Laundry. 

Office  helper. 

Supervisor. 

Teacher. 

Laundry  workers: 

Folder. 

Hand  ironer. 

Presser. 

Sleeve  work  and  buttons. 

Miscellaneous  occupations: 

Artist  (department  store). 

Alterations  (department  store). 

Bindery  (printing). 

Bindery  supervisor  (library) . 

Bookbinding  (library). 

Colorer  (maps). 

Filling  sample  envelopes. 

Folding  and  inserting  mail. 

Operator  (knitting  sweaters). 

Sewing  (millinery). 

Tailor  (men’s  clothes). 

Wrapper  (department  store). 

Although  the  list  covers  a  wide  range  of  occupations,  an  analysis  (Table  II) 
shows  that  they  fall  into  only  6  of  the  10  major  classifications  given  by  the  United 
States  Census  Report  of  1930. 

Table  II  shows  that  the  largest  group  (44.6  per  cent)  is  composed  of  mill  and 
factory  operatives.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  come  second  with  28.2  per 
cent.  Domestic  and  personal  service  is  the  third  classification  comprising  14.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  number. 

If  we  look  at  the  statistics  for  women  we  find  that  the  order  is  changed  as  ‘>5.2 
per  cent  of  them  are  employed  as  operatives  in  mills  and  factories.  Domestic  employ¬ 
ment  comes  next  with  17.8  per  cent  and  the  manufacturing  group  is  third  with  10.3 
per  cent. 

Table  III  gives  the  distribution  of  the  jobs  as  reported  by  the  employers  of  the 
deaf  and  also  of  the  jobs  reported  by  the  deaf  themselves.  Although  the  percentages 
differ  somewhat,  the  general  picture  is  the  same.  The  three  categories  of  “operatives,” 
“manufacturing  and  mechanical,”  and  “domestic  and  personal  service”  account  for 
the  largest  percentage  of  jobs.  All  the  other  categories  are  sparsely  represented. 


TABLE  II 

Occupations  of  Deaf  Workers  as  Reported  by  Employers 
Distributed  According  to  the  Classifications 
Given  in  the  United  States  Census  Report  of  1930 


OCCUPATIONAL 

CLASSIFICATIONS 


TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Agriculture  . . . . . 

0 

0. 

0 

0. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  . 

.  65 

28.2 

57 

37.3 

Transportation  . . . . . . 

4 

1.7 

4 

2.6 

Trade  . . . . . 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Public  service  . . 

0 

0. 

0 

0. 

Professional  and  semi-professional  service . 

.  16 

6.9 

9 

5.9 

Domestic  and  personal  service . . . 

.  34 

14.7 

20 

1.3.1 

Clerical  . . . 

9 

3.9 

3 

1.9 

Managers  . . . 

0 

0. 

0 

0. 

Operatives  and  laborers  . 

.  103 

44.6 

60 

39.2 

Total  . . . . 

.  231 

100.0 

153 

100.0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

7 

14 

6 

0 

43 

78 


0. 

10.3 

0. 

0. 

0. 

9.0 

17.8 

7.7 

0. 

55.2 

100.0 


TABLE  III 


Comparison  of  Occupational  Figures  Submitted  by  Employers 
with  Those  Supplied  by  the  Students 


OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  Employer  Student 

Figures  Sampling 

Agriculture  . 0.0  5.2 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  . . . „.... . . .  28.2  24.0 

Transportation  . . . . . . . - . . . . .  1,7  .8 

Trade  . . . . . . - . ...._ . . . - _ _ _ _ _ _ _  0.0  4.2 

Public  service . - . . . - _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ _  0.0  0.0 

Professional  and  semi-professional  service  . 6.9  4.6 

Domestic  and  personal  service  . * . 14.7  13.8 

Clerical  . . . - . - . . . . . .  3.9  3.8 

Managers  . . . . . . . - . — . — .  0.0  0.0 

Operatives  . . . . . — . . . - . . - . — . - . - .  44.6  37.6 

Jobs  of  doubtful  classification  . 0.0  6.0 

Total  . . . . . . - . . . . . . . .  100.0  100.0 


4.  The  Length  of  Employment  of  Deaf  Workers 
as  Reported  by  Employers 

Table  IV  is  arranged  to  show  how  long  deaf  workers  have  been  employed  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  still  employed.  Of  the  231  jobs  reported  by  employers, 
information  as  to  length  of  employment  was  given  about  215  jobs.  While  the  table 
presents  a  most  satisfying  picture,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  few  of 
the  employers  went  back  into  their  records  many  years  to  include  the  deaf  workers 
who  were  employed  for  short  periods.  Thus  the  table  includes  only  the  more 
recently  employed  workers  plus  those  who  successfully  survived  the  years  of  turnover 
in  the  ranks. 

Certain  facts  worthy  of  notice  can  be  ascertained  from  this  table;  60  deaf 
workers  (27.9  per  cent)  have  worked  for  the  same  employer  for  more  than  10  years. 
All  but  3  of  this  group  were  still  employed  at  the  time  of  this  survey.  About  88 
per  cent  have  been  employed  longer  than  a  year.  Of  the  12  per  cent  who  had 
worked  less  than  a  year,  half  were  still  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
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TABLE  IV 


Length  of  Employment  of  Deaf  Workers  as  Reported  by  Employers 


MEN 


LENGTH  OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

TOTAL 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Longer 

No 

Still 

Longer 

No 

Still 

Less  than 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Employed  Employed  Employed  Employed 

3  months 

Less  than 

10 

4.7 

6 

4.1 

4 

5.9 

6 

0 

3 

1 

6  months 

Less  than 

2 

.9 

1 

.7 

1 

1.5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1  year 

14 

6.5 

10 

6.8 

4 

5.9 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1-2  years 

29 

13.5 

20 

13.6 

9 

13.2 

11 

9 

1 

8 

2- 3  years 

42 

19.5 

.30 

20.4 

12 

17.6 

7 

23 

5 

7 

3-4  years 

7 

3.3 

2 

1.4 

5 

7.3 

1 

1 

0 

5 

4- 5  years 

10 

4.7 

6 

4.1 

4 

5.9 

1 

5 

1 

3 

5'6  years 

15 

6.9 

13 

8.8 

2 

3.0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

6-7  years 

5 

2.3 

3 

2.1 

2 

3.0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

7-8  years 

10 

4.7 

7 

4.6 

3 

4.4 

2 

5 

0 

3 

8-9  years 

5 

2.3 

4 

2.7 

1 

1.5 

1 

3 

0 

1 

9' 10  years 
More  than 

6 

2.8 

3 

2.1 

3 

4.4 

1 

2 

0 

3 

10  years 

60 

27.9 

42 

28.6 

18 

26.4 

3 

39 

0 

18 

Total 

215 

100.0 

147 

100.0 

68 

100.0 

38 

109 

12 

56 

Note:  Fourteen  employers  who  formerly  employed 
payrolls  at  present. 

deaf  workers  do 

not  have 

any  on 

their 

5.  Wages  of  Deaf  Workers  as  Reported  by  Employers 

The  information  supplied  by  the  employer  gives  us  a  little  higher  wage  average 
than  that  given  by  the  group  of  students.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  difference 
as  the  deaf  workers  reported  by  the  employers  included  those  who  were  older  and 
more  experienced.  The  figures  in  Table  V  show  that  75  per  cent  of  the  workers 
received  less  than  $25.00  a  week.  No  employer  reported  any  wages  of  less  than  $5.00 
per  week,  yet  the  data  from  the  students  show  that  13.2  per  cent  began  to  work  for 
less  than  $5.00  a  week,  and  8.6  per  cent  received  less  than  that  amount  after  they 
had  been  employed  some  time. 

TABLE  V 

Average  Weekly  Wage  of  Deaf  Workers  as  Reported  by  Employers 


TOTAL 


WEEKLY  WAGE 

Less  than  $5.00 

Number 

0 

Per  Cent 

$5.00  '  $9.00 

23 

10.6 

$10.00  -  $14.00 

47 

22.2 

$15.00  -  $19.00 

60 

27.8 

$20.00  -  $24.00 

31 

14.4 

$25.00  '  $29.00 

16 

7.4 

$30.00  '  $34.00 

16 

7.4 

$35.00  -  $39.00 

11 

5.2 

$40.00  '  $44.00 

7 

3.2 

$45.00  '  $49.00 

3 

1.3 

More  than  $50.00 

1 

.5 

Total 

215 

100.0 

6.  Is  the  Employer  Satisfied  with  Deaf  Workers!’ 

Of  the  231  jobs  reported  by  employers,  information  on  degree  of  satisfaction 
was  reported  on  190  of  the  jobs  held  by  the  deaf.  The  employers  express  satisfaction 
with  the  large  majority  of  their  deaf  workers.  They  approve  of  92.1  per  cent  but 
state  that  7.9  per  cent  do  not  measure  up  to  the  required  standards.  The  women 
have  a  slightly  better  record  here  then  the  men  as  94.5  per  cent  of  the  women  and 
91.1  per  cent  of  the  men  were  considered  satisfactory. 


An  examination  of  the  records  supplied  by  the  employers  discloses  the  surprising 
fact  that  several  deaf  workers  continue  in  their  jobs  even  though  their  employers  say 
that  they  are  unsatisfactory. 


TABLE  VI 

Satisfaction  of  Employers  with  Deaf  Workers 


Reported  on  190  Jobs 


TOTAL 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Were  you 
satisfied 

Yes 

174 

92.1 

123 

91.1 

52 

94.5 

with  worker? 

No 

15 

7.9 

12 

8.9 

3 

5.5 

190 

100.0 

135 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

7.  Employer’s  Estimate  of  Deaf  Workers  Disposition 

An  impression  exists  in  many  quarters  that  deaf  persons  have  a  tendency  to 
surliness  of  disposition  and  that  because  of  their  physical  handicap  they  are  suspicious 
of  others.  These  tendencies  are  popularly  supposed  to  result  in  a  persecution  complex 
in  regard  to  their  employer. 

It  is  true  that  some  evidence  of  this  attitude  was  found  in  talking  to  employers 
about  their  experiences  with  deaf  workers  and  also  with  those  who  are  engaged  in 
placement  work.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  our  belief  that  deaf  workers  are  no  more 
guilty  of  being  disagreeable  and  unsocial  than  are  others.  This  belief  is  supported  by 
the  figures  in  Table  VII. 

As  a  means  of  finding  out  how  many  of  the  deaf  workers  were  friendly  and 
sociable,  the  question  was  asked,  “Did  he  have  many  friends?”  The  question  was 
answered  for  only  161  of  the  231  jobs  reported  on  in  this  survey.  The  replies 
indicate  that  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  were  considered  to  have  many  friends.  The 
women  had  a  slightly  higher  average  (92.2  per  cent)  than  the  men  (89.1  per  cent). 

TABLE  VII 

Are  Deaf  Workers  Sociable,  Agreeable,  Friendly? 

As  Reported  on  161  Jobs 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Did  he  have 

Yes 

145 

90.0 

98 

89.1 

47 

92.2 

many  friends? 

No 

16 

10.0 

12 

10.9 

4 

7.8 

161 

100.0 

110 

100.0 

51 

100.0 

8.  Degree  of  Deafness  as  Reported  by  Employers 
for  Some  Workers 

The  employers  gave  their  estimate  of  the  degree  of  deafness  of  178  workers 
employed  by  them  at  one  time  or  another.  This  estimate  of  the  deafness  of  the 
worker  is  of  social  value  only.  As  we  can  see  from  Table  VIII,  most  of  these 
workers  (92.7  per  cent)  seemed  to  the  employers  to  be  totally  deaf,  whether  they 
really  were  so  or  not.  The  employers  reacted  to  them  as  if  they  were  totally  deaf. 
The  employers  did  not  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  their  workers  had  any  useful 
amount  of  hearing  so  far  as  the  job  was  concerned. 
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TABLE  VIII 


Degree  of  Deafness  as  Reported  by  Employers 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Is  worker’s 

Total 

165 

92.7 

120 

93.8 

45 

90.0 

deafness 

Partial 

13 

7.3 

8 

6.2 

5 

10.0 

178 

100.0 

128 

100.0 

50 

100.0 

9.  Worker’s  Means  of  Communication 

The  employers  were  asked  to  check  the  means  of  communication  employed  by 
each  of  their  workers.  Frequently,  of  course,  more  than  one  means  of  communica- 
tion  was  checked.  The  method  most  frequently  used  is  writing,  with  the  use  of  the 
manual  alphabet  and  signs  second.  Several  employers  report  that  their  foremen  or 
supervisors  have  learned  the  manual  alphabet  and  are  able  to  communicate  freely 
with  deaf  workers. 

Only  17.4  per  cent  communicate  with  others  by  means  of  speech.  This  shows 
that  little  effective  use  of  speech  is  made  by  the  deaf  so  far  as  communication  with 
their  employers  is  concerned. 


TABLE  IX 

Worker’s  Means  of  Communication  with  Others 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

How  does  he 

Spoken 

57 

17.4 

38 

17.3 

19 

17.8 

communicate 

Manual 

125 

38.2 

83 

37.7 

42 

39.2 

with  others? 

Written 

145 

44.4 

99 

45.0 

46 

43.0 

327 

100.0 

220 

100.0 

107 

100.0 

10.  Was  the  Worker  Trained? 

Table  X  shows  that,  according  to  employers’  estimates  46.2  per  cent  of  the 
workers  came  to  them  already  trained.  Men  (50.7  per  cent)  had  a  better  record  in 
this  respect  than  women  (37.7  per  cent).  The  higher  percentage  among  the  men  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  were  working  in  the  printing  trades, 
and  that  most  of  the  schools  have  trade  training  for  this  occupation. 

While  we  know  that  53.8  per  cent  got  jobs  even  though  they  were  not  expert' 
enced  in  the  work  for  which  they  were  hired,  we  do  not  know  how  many  were 
turned  away  because  of  inexperience.  Data  from  the  students’  questionnaires  (Table 
XIII,  Section  B)  give  some  evidence  that  many  are  unable  to  secure  jobs  because  of 
the  lack  of  proper  training. 

In  Table  X,  Section  B,  the  need  for  apprenticeship  training  is  clearly  demon' 
strated  as  73.6  per  cent  of  the  students  express  a  desire  to  secure  further  apprentice- 
ship  training. 

Not  many  employers  are  able  to  give  any  special  training  to  deaf  workers.  This 
indicates  that  there  is  a  place  for  more  trade  training  and  apprenticeship.  Table  XI 
shows  that  in  81.5  per  cent  of  the  157  jobs  reported  on  the  questionnaires  the  deaf 
did  not  receive  any  special  training  after  they  were  hired.  The  situation  in  regard  to 
men  and  women  is  almost  identical.  -  Only  five  employers  report  that  they  have  any- 
one  to  supervise  or  instruct  the  deaf.  Seven  others  reported  that  the  foreman  was 
responsible  for  supervision  and  instruction. 

No  employer  gave  evidence  that  he  had  made  any  special  adjustment  in  his 
plant  or  of  machinery  to  accommodate  deaf  workers. 
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TABLE  X 


Number  of  Jobs  for  Which  Worker  Was  Trained 
at  the  Time  He  Was  Hired 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Was  worker 
trained  at  time 

Yes 

102 

46.2 

73 

50.7 

29 

37.7 

he  was  hired? 

No 

119 

53.8 

71 

49.3 

48 

62.3 

221 

100.0 

144 

100.0 

77 

100.0 

TABLE  XI 

Number  of  Jobs  Reported  by  Employers  on  Which  Special  Training 

Was  Reported 

TOTAL 

MEN 

WOMEN 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Did  you 
arrange  for 

Yes 

29 

18.5 

21 

18.4 

8 

18.6 

special  training? 

No 

128 

81.5 

93 

81.6 

35 

81.4 

157 

100.0 

114 

100.0 

43 

100.0 

11.  Employers’  Estimate  of  Deaf  Workers 
Employers  who  were  asked  to  grade  their  workers  listed  66  per  cent  as  “good,” 
27.2  per  cent  as  “average,”  and  only  6.8  per  cent  as  “poor.”  In  other  words,  93.2 
per  cent  were  considered  satisfactory  workers  and  only  6.8  per  cent  unsatisfactory. 
This  speaks  surprisingly  well  for  those  deaf  people  who  have  been  able  to  secure  jobs. 

TABLE  XII 

Jobs  Held  by  the  Deaf  Classified  According  to 
Quality  of  Work  Performed 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

How  would 

Poor 

13 

6.8 

9 

6.6 

4 

7.3 

you  grade 

Average 

52 

27.2 

37 

27.2 

15 

27.3 

worker? 

Good 

126 

66.0 

90 

66.2 

36 

65.4 

191 

100.0 

136 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

12. 

The  Means 

by  Which 

THE 

Worker 

Secured  His  Position 

Table  XIII  shows  how  the  employer  and  the  deaf  worker  were  brought  together. 
Almost  half  of  the  jobs  were  secured  by  workers  who  applied  in  person  and  had  no 
help  from  outside  sources.  Schools  for  the  deaf  were  responsible  for  31.4  per  cent 
of  the  contacts  and  an  employment  agency  for  the  deaf  was  the  medium  through 
which  19.7  per  cent  of  the  jobs  were  filled.  This  is  a  better  record  for  the  schools 
and  the  employment  agency  than  that  given  by  the  data  tabulated  from  the  student 
questionnaires. 


TABLE  XIII 

Jobs  Held  by  the  Deaf  and  How  They  were  Secured 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

How  did 

Applied 

in 

person 

92 

48.9 

73 

57.5 

19 

31.2 

worker 

59 

31.4 

35 

27.6 

24 

39.3 

Through 

secure 

school  for 
the  deaf 

his 

Employment 
agency  for 

37 

19.7 

19 

14.9 

18 

29.5 

position? 

the  deaf 

188 

100.0 

127 

100.0 

61 

100.0 

* 
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SUMMARY 


1 .  Information  about  deaf  workers  was  obtained  from  85  employers  representing 
5 1  different  trades  or  businesses.  The  trade  most  frequently  represented  is  printing 
which  included  21  employers  of  the  deaf. 

2.  Employers  have  been  employing  deaf  workers  successfully  for  many  years. 
Figures  show  that  37  per  cent  reported  that  they  had  employed  deaf  persons  from 
5  to  20  years  and  8  per  cent  for  more  than  20  years. 

3.  The  occupational  classification  of  the  sampling  reported  on  by  the  employers 
showed  a  distribution  very  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  student’s  questionnaire. 
The  largest  number  fall  under  “operatives”  and  the  next  largest  under  “manu¬ 
facturing  and  mechanical.” 

4.  Although  there  is  evidence  that  much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  deaf 
in  securing  employment  and  also  considerable  trouble  in  getting  located  in  the 
occupations  they  prefer,  once  they  are  properly  placed,  such  adjustment  is  frequently 
permanent.  Nearly  28  per  cent  of  the  workers  had  been  employed  by  the  same 
employer  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  at  the  time  of  the  study  almost  all  were  still 
employed. 

5.  Deaf  workers,  generally  speaking,  do  not  receive  very  high  wages.  Although 
older  and  more  experienced  workers  probably  made  up  the  sampling  submitted  by 
the  employers,  75  per  cent  of  the  workers  received  less  than  $25.00  per  week. 

6.  If  they  are  given  a  chance,  many  deaf  workers  can  make  good  in  industry. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  92.1  per  cent  of  them  had  proved  satisfactory  to 
their  employers.  These  employers  rated  93.2  per  cent  of  their  deaf  workers  as 
“good”  or  “average”  and  only  6.8  per  cent  as  “poor.” 

7.  The  generalization  that  the  deaf  have  a  tendency  to  be  surly  and  unfriendly 
because  of  a  feeling  of  persecution  seems  to  be  unfounded  as  employers  gave  little 
evidence  to  support  the  statement. 

8.  The  chief  means  of  communication  between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  is 
reported  by  the  employers  to  be  writing.  Manual  methods  of  communication  come 
next.  Only  17.4  per  cent  of  the  deaf  are  reported  to  communicate  by  means  of 
speech. 

9.  Only  46.2  per  cent  of  the  deaf  workers  were  trained  for  their  jobs  at  the 
same  time  they  secured  them.  Many  are  not  hired  because  they  are  untrained  and 
the  employers  make  little  effort  to  provide  needed  training.  Only  18.5  per  cent  were 
given  some  special  training  by  the  employers.  No  employers  were  found  to  make 
special  adjustments  in  their  plants  to  accommodate  deaf  workers. 

10.  According  to  their  employers,  51.1  per  cent  of  the  deaf  workers  were 
secured  through  a  school  for  the  deaf  or  an  employment  agency  for  the  deaf.  Tire 
remainder  of  the  deaf  workers  applied  in  person  and  presumably  secured  their  jobs 
by  their  own  individual  efforts. 
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Opinions  of  Employers  About  Their  Deaf  Workers 

Information  presented  in  this  section  assures  us  that  mo6t  employers  of  deaf 
workers  reached  by  this  survey  were  well  disposed  toward  the  deaf.  These  employers 
indicated  that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  their  deaf  workers,  employed  before  or  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  were  satisfactory.  Some  employers,  however,  reported  expert 
ences  which  are  certain  to  endanger  the  chances  of  employment  for  deaf  people  in 
the  future. 

In  personal  interviews  many  employers  talked  quite  frankly  about  their  expert 
ences  in  employing  deaf  workers.  Other  employers  used  the  back  of  the  question- 
naires  to  express  their  ideas  and  reactions. 

With  the  hope  that  the  relationship  of  the  deaf  worker  to  industry  may  be 
further  strengthened  and  that  some  factors  which  are  proving  detrimental  to  success 
in  their  employment  may  be  remedied,  we  give  here  a  few  of  the  employers’  com¬ 
ments,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable. 


FAVORABLE  COMMENTS 

1.  From  a  printer,  who  has  employed  deaf  workers  for  21  years,  comes  the 
following,  “I  generally  have  found  deaf  employees  quite  as  satisfactory  as  normal 
persons,  all  things  being  equal.  Where  their  proficiency  is  demonstrated  the  difficulty 
of  ‘communication’  (if  any)  readily  disappears  in  time.  The  chief  obstacle,  obviously, 
is  to  obtain  a  foothold  and,  in  view  of  the  skepticism  entertained  by  the  average 
employer  regarding  the  capability  of  deaf  workers,  their  plight  is  doubly  intensified. 
An  employment  center  would  tend  to  alleviate  this  condition  and  improve  their 
opportunities  for  obtaining  work.” 

2.  An  encouraging  note  comes  from  a  manufacturer  of  steel  stampings  who 
for  three  years  has  employed  deaf  workers,  mostly  as  gas  welders.  He  writes,  “I 
have  promised  Mr.  E.  M.  Simon  of  the  New  York  Education  Department,  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Division,  and  Miss  R.  M.  Dular  of  St.  Mary’s  School  for  the  Deaf  that  all 
my  replacements,  wherever  possible,  will  be  through  them.  I  am  wholeheartedly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  my  experiments  with  these  young  men.  I  recommend 
the  use  of  deaf  people  on  any  kind  of  job  where  lack  of  hearing  is  not  a  hazard 
for  safety. 

“I  would  particularly  like  to  say  that  a  little  pressure  might  be  brought  to 
bear  on  airplane  factories  where  these  deaf  people  could  fit  in  readily  on  gas 
welding  operations.  Why  don’t  you  try  it? 

“You  can  use  my  name  if  you  wish  and  I  will  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way  I 
can  to  further  the  employment  of  these  people.” 

3.  A  printer,  who  has  employed  one  deaf  compositor  for  18  years  and  two 
deaf  linotype  operators  for  over  10  years,  says,  “My  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
has  learned  the  sign  language  for  deaf  mutes.  He  communicates  with  them  to  good 
advantage  by  this  method.  I  find  that  deaf  mutes  make  good  linotype  operators. 
External  noises  do  not  distract  them  from  their  work.  They  set  as  much  type  as, 
if  not  more  than,  a  normal  person.  It  takes  a  little  longer  to  explain  the  style  for 
setting  type  but  once  explained  they  do  excellent  work.  Our  employees  who  are 
regularly  employed  receive  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay,  are  paid  for  holidays,  and 
receive  half  pay  when  ill.  They  receive  yearly  stock  bonuses  and  also  hospital 
benefits.’’ 

4.  The  personnel  director  of  an  auto  body  assembly  plant  which  employs  seven 
deaf  workers,  six  of  whom  are  men  earning  from  $35.00  to  $47.00  per  week,  says, 
“From  our  experience  with  deaf  workers  we  have  found  them  to  be  exceptionally 
good  employees.  They  have  all  been  with  us  a  number  of  years  as  can  be  noted 
from  their  starting  dates  and  in  each  case  the  work  they  performed  is  considered 
the  highest  skilled  we  have. 


In  addition  to  those  employees  listed  we  had  another  who  was  laid  off  because 
of  his  lack  of  seniority.  He  was  also  an  excellent  employee,  coming  to  us  from  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  New  York  City.  The  training  received  in  this  school  is  most 
advantageous.” 

5.  From  the  owner  of  a  firm  which  manufactures  washable  service  apparel 
comes  this  statement:  “We  employ  about  twelve  deaf  girls  who  make  a  minimum  of 
$14.00  for  a  40-hour  week.  These  girls  come  to  us  as  inexperienced  workers  although 
they  do  have  some  knowledge  of  operating  a  sewing  machine.  After  a  period  of 
apprenticeship  we  find  that  they  are  able  to  take  up  the  work  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  and  our  forelady  reports  to  us  that  the  character  of  their  work  is  in  every 
way  suitable.” 

6.  The  head  of  a  printing  business  says  that  the  deaf  make  excellent  assistants 
when  any  one  individual  takes  enough  interest  in  them.  “In  time,  our  employee, 

Mr.  - ,  will  be  about  85  or  90  per  cent  efficient  as  a  compositor  even 

though  handicapped  by  deafness  and  speech.” 

7.  The  commissioner  of  public  works  of  an  upstate  city  writes,  “We  find 

Mr. - ,  a  sober,  hard-working  fellow  who  understands  his  job  thoroughly. 

He  gets  along  very  nicely  and  amiably  with  his  fellow  workers  and  seems  to  be  able 
to  adjust  himself  to  all  social  and  business  contacts.” 

8.  A  hat  manufacturer  said  he  was  willing  to  hire  other  deaf  workers  because 
of  the  excellence  of  one  deaf  worker  already  working  for  him.  He  said  that  this 
worker  was  very  valuable  because  he  could  not  stop  to  talk  to  other  workers. 

9.  Of  a  toolmaker  earning  $38.00  weekly,  a  manufacturer  of  flashlights  said, 
“One  of  the  best  tool  makers  in  New  York  and  a  perfect  gentleman.  Liked  very 
much  by  all  employees.  His  mechanical  knowledge  and  perfection  assures  him  of 
steady  work  at  all  times.” 

10.  The  superintendent  of  a  printing  shop  says  of  a  deaf  worker,  “He  is  the 
best  cylinder  feeder  we  have.” 

11.  A  direct  mail  order  advertiser  says  of  a  deaf  worker,  "Miss - , 

has  been  with  us,  off  and  on,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  She  is  expert  in  her  work 
and  needs  no  instructions.” 

12.  A  furniture  manufacturer  recommends  that  the  schools  train  upholsterers 
for  his  plant.  He  also  agrees  to  help  train  them  in  his  upholstery  department. 

13.  The  owner  of  a  laundry  believes  that  the  schools  could  train  laundry 
workers.  He  can  communicate  with  the  deaf  manually  and  volunteers  to  help  train 
deaf  workers  in  his  own  plant. 

14.  A  department  store  manager  recommends  that  schools  for  the  deaf  give 
some  vocational  training  in  packing  as  this  is  a  trade  in  which  deaf  workers  would 
find  little  or  no  competition. 

15.  A  laundry  owner  says  that  he  finds  no  difference  between  deaf  and  hearing 
workers  so  far  as  ability  to  work  in  his  laundry  is  concerned. 

16.  A  paper  box  manufacturer  says  of  his  deaf  workers,  some  of  whom  have 
been  with  him  ten  years,  “Their  deafness  does  not  seem  to  be  a  handicap  to  us. 
They  are  treated  with  all  kindness  and  respect,  just  like  the  other  employees.” 

17.  A  manufacturer  of  millinery  says,  “No  readjustments  in  our  plant  or 
machinery  were  necessary.  The  deaf  are  no  inconvenience  whatsoever.” 

18.  The  manager  of  a  large  cabinet  and  woodworking  plant  says,  “The  success 
and  advancement  of  each  deaf  worker  depends  upon  his  interest  in  the  work  and  his 
sense  of  responsibility.  Technical  training  in  school  is  not  a  necessary  prerequisite 
for  employment  here.” 
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19.  A  publisher  of  fire  insurance  and  real  estate  maps  has  this  to  say,  “AH  of 
our  deaf  workers  are  capable  employees.  Our  experience  has  been,  with  these  few 
deaf  workers,  that  the  training  which  has  been  made  available  to  them  in  recent 
years  has  greatly  improved  their  worth  to  industry.” 

•j  manufacturer  of  loose  leaf  systems  praises  a  deaf  compositor  who  he 

said  was  fine  and  did  just  as  good  work  as  any  other  compositors  in  his  employ. 
He  also  speaks  highly  of  a  deaf  press  feeder  who  is  “as  good  as  any  I  have  ever 
employed.” 


UNFAVORABLE  COMMENTS 

1.  A  cereal  manufacturer  says,  Miss - -  seems  to  have  had  very  good 

training  and  we  all  like  her.  Flowever,  sometimes  she  develops  surliness  which  we 
suppose  is  somewhat  general  with  a  mute.  This  is  not  serious  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  we  would  suggest  that  should  be  corrected  in  their  training.” 

2.  The  head  of  a  printing  house  writes  of  the  deaf  workers  employed  there, 
“We  have  found,  in  general,  that  they  are  inclned  to  be  stubborn  and  set  in  their 
ways  but  we  have  made  allowances  for  this  and  feel  that  they  make  good  workers 
where  they  can  be  used.” 

3.  An  upstate  employer  says  of  one  of  his  workers,  “In  his  case  at  times  he 
would  become  quite  morose  for  the  reason,  I  believe,  that  he  more  or  less  felt  that 
people  were  talking  about  him.  Of  course,  none  of  our  employees  would  do  any- 
thing  of  the  kind  but  he  couldn’t  know  that.” 

4.  From  a  printing  house  foreman  comes  the  following  regarding  a  worker, 
“He  is  a  satisfactory  worker  but,  when  laid  off  because  of  lack  of  work,  he  becomes 
surly  and  shows  his  resentment  by  criticizing  the  foreman  for  not  laying  off  others 
who  have  been  employed  for  years.  He  shows  up  every  once  in  a  while  and,  when 
told  that  there  is  no  opening,  goes  around  grumbling  to  the  other  people  in  the 
shop.” 

5.  The  foreman  of  a  woodworking  factory  complains,  “The  two  who  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  are  not  vitally  interested  in  their  work.  They  take  time  off  to  smoke 
and  converse  with  each  other  and  they  are  the  first  to  drop  their  tools  at  5  P.M.” 

6.  From  a  printing  business  head  this  criticism  was  voiced,  “The  deaf  worker 
needs  to  have  more  sympathy  with  the  organization  and  the  work  it  is  doing  instead 
of  being  interested  only  in  his  own  job  and  what  he  can  get  out  of  it.  This  would 
make  him  a  more  valuable  worker.  I  feel  this  is  a  general  fault  with  all  deaf 
workers.  We  have  also  found  that  the  deaf  can  not  be  intrusted  with  lip  reading 
instructions.  They  must  always  be  written  which  is  difficult  for  busy  people  in  an 
organization.  Their  chief  advantage,  however,  is  their  speed  and  concentration.” 

7.  A  publisher  said  of  two  of  his  deaf  workers,  “They  are  capable  workers 
but  somewhat  difficult  to  handle.” 

8.  A  manufacturer  of  paints  was  dissatisfied  with  a  deaf  worker  because  he 
was  not  very  experienced  and  he  was  also  difficult  to  get  along  with.  The  employer 
suggested  better  training  for  students  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  He  recommended  par¬ 
ticularly  a  thorough  teaching  of  the  means  of  communication. 

9.  A  manufacturer  reports  his  dissatisfaction  with  deaf  workers  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  “Have  found  it  unsatisfactory.  This  was  our  first  experience  and  sorry  to 
say  it  will  be  our  last,  ^^e  put  this  young  man  on  and  we  really  had  trouble  with 
him.  From  the  day  he  started  he  was  not  consistent  and  seemed  to  have  an  idea 
that  advantage  was  being  taken  of  him.  He  did  not  realize  the  amount  of  work  he 
was  to  get  out  each  day  in  comparison  with  boys  that  could  hear  and  talk  but  when 
he  went  a  few  dozen  ahead  he  immediately  stopped  and  wrote  out  letters  for  an 
advance  We  then  had  him  clean  up  the  floor  and  through  some  unexplained 
manner  he  tripped  himself  and  he  created  such  a  rumpus  that  we  became  frightened 


. 


Our  physician  in  charge  estimates  that  there  may  be  a  half  dozen  employees  in 
the  plant  who  could  be  classified  as  almost  totally  deaf.  Most  of  these  are  in 
office  positions  where  there  are  no  particular  hazards.  Adjustments  in  work  for 
factory  workers  becoming  afflicted  are  made  usually  by  changing  their  jobs  rather 
than  adjusting  machinery.  On  very  rare  occasions  it  has  been  considered  necessary 
to  retire  men  on  pension  whose  increasing  deafness  has  seriously  affected  their  earn' 
ings  or  produced  a  safety  hazard.  In  general,  the  attitude  of  supervisors  in  the 
factory  organization  is  most  sympathetic  toward  men  who  are  so  afflicted  and  in  an 
organization  as  large  as  ours  adjustments  can  usually  be  made  within  the  department.” 


SUMMARY 

1.  Many  employers  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  deaf  workers  and 
contend  that  they  frequently  do  as  good  as  or  better  than  their  hearing  fellows. 

2.  Deafness  itself  is  mentioned  as  an  advantage  in  some  types  of  work  because 
it  allows  the  worker  to  concentrate  better.  Noise  does  not  distract  him. 

3.  Unfavorable  comments  by  employers  might  be  grouped  under  four  general 
headings:  (a)  personality  characteristics  of  the  deaf,  (b)  communication  difficulties, 
(c)  the  lack  of  hearing  itself,  and  (d)  greater  susceptibility  to  accidents. 

4.  Personality  characteristics  are  mentioned  most  frequently  by  employers 
making  unfavorable  comments  on  deaf  employees.  Stubbornness,  surliness  and  the 
like  are  mentioned  four  times.  Difficulty  in  handling  the  deaf  is  referred  to  three 
times  and  lack  of  interest  in  work  three  times.  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether 
these  personality  difficulties  occur  more  frequently  among  the  deaf  than  among 
hearing  workers.  The  employer,  however,  looks  at  the  individual  deaf  worker 
as  a  representative  of  the  whole  class  of  deaf  persons  and  one  unfortunate  experfi 
ence  may  prejudice  him  against  all  deaf  workers.  Schools  and  employment  agencies 
for  the  deaf  should  have  the  best  measures  and  ratings  possible  of  the  personality 
of  their  deaf  students  or  clients.  They  should  be  very  particular  as  to  the  personality 
of  a  candidate  recommended  by  them  for  a  position  in  a  shop  where  no  deaf  workers 
have  been  previously  employed. 

?.  The  difficulty  of  communication  with  the  deaf  is  mentioned  five  times. 
Lip  reading  is  not  accurate  enough  and  even  written  instructions  are  not  always 
understood.  More  emphasis  on  reading  and  writing  would  seem  to  be  indicated. 

6.  The  lack  of  hearing  itself  is  mentioned  only  three  times  as  being  a  handi' 
cap.  The  deaf  cannot  hear  when  something  goes  wrong  which  is  only  perceptible 
by  auditory  means. 

7.  Only  three  times  do  we  find  employers  objecting  to  the  deaf  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  more  prone  to  accidents. 
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PART  II 


THE  BLIND 

INTRODUCTION 

The  data  which  have  been  gathered  about  the  blind  will  be  presented  in  two 
sections.  Section  A  will  contain  the  information  secured  from  the  four  educational 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  New  York  State  that  cooperated  in  this  survey.  They 
are  the  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City;  the  New  York  Guild 

for  the  Jewish  Blind,  in  Yonkers;  the  New  York  Institute  fo  rthe  Education  of  the 

Blind,  in  the  Bronx  of  New  York  City;  and  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  Batavia. 

Those  students  who  graduated  or  left  school  during  the  period  surveyed  are 
the  source  of  data  in  Section  B.  Only  16.8  per  cent,  or  102  questionnaires  were 
returned  by  them. 

It  was  planned  to  have  a  Section  C  similar  to  that  in  Part  I,  based  on  the 

returns  of  the  questionnaires  sent  to  the  employers.  This  was  not  feasible  for  two 

reasons:  (1)  few  blind  persons  are  employed  by  private  firms  (most  of  those  who 
are  employed  are  on  government  projects,  in  subsidized  work  shops  or  have  small 
businesses  of  their  own  such  as  news  stands)  and  (2)  it  was  possible  that  queries 
made  to  employers  might  jeopardize  the  position  of  the  employee.  It  was  possible, 
however,  to  get  some  suggestions  from  the  few  employers  sent  questionnaires.  These 
suggestions  are  incorporated  in  Section  B  with  those  offered  by  the  workers. 

Three  different  schedules  of  inquiry  forms  were  prepared.  Information  was 
desired,  first  of  all,  about  the  personal  history,  education  and  vocational  training 
of  all  students  who  left  any  of  the  four  educational  institutions  for  the  blind  during 
the  years  1927-1936.  For  this  purpose  a  single  page  blank  was  prepared  which 
was  carefully  filled  out  at  the  institutions  from  their  own  student  records.  A  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  form  appears  in  the  appendix. 

A  second  questionnaire  was  needed  to  secure  information  from  the  former 
students  about  their  employment  experiences.  Schedule  II  was  prepared  and  sent 
to  the  former  students  of  schools  for  the  blind.  A  reproduction  of  this  schedule 
appears  in  the  Appendix.  This  form  also  contained  questions  designed  to  secure 
information  about  the  student’s  reactions  to  the  training  he  received  in  school  and 
which  subjects,  if  any,  he  would  like  to  study  if  he  could  attend  an  adult  school 
for  the  blind. 

A  space  was  provided  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  schedule  for  further  comments 
and  this  was  used  freely  by  the  students  to  express  their  views  on  vocational  training 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  on  employment  for  the  blind. 

Schedule  III  was  prepared  to  secure  information  from  employers  of  the  blind. 
A  copy  of  this  schedule  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

All  of  the  schedules  assured  those  questioned  that  the  information  desired  would 
be  confidential  and  was  being  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  schools  for 
the  blind  to  do  a  better  job  of  training  students  for  employment. 
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SECTION  A 

Data  Obtained  from  the  Schools  for  the  Blind 

1.  Number  of  Students 

The  four  schools  for  the  blind  returned  schedules  for  605  students  who  had 
left  the  schools  during  the  years  1927-1936.  The  distribution  of  students  according 
to  schools  and  according  to  sex  is  shown  in  Table  I.  It  will  be  noted  that  two 
schools,  the  New  York  Institute  and  Batavia  account  for  88.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  other  two  schools  are  small  and  account  for  only  11.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 

TABLE  I 


Number  of  Students  Leaving  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
During  the  Years  1927-1936 


INSTITUTIONS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

iilH  TOTAL 

Number  Per  Cent 

BOYS 

Number  Per  Cent 

GIRLS 

Number  Per  Cent 

Batavia  . . . 

.  271 

44.8 

150 

40.4 

121 

51.7 

New  York  Institute  . 

.  262 

43.3 

179 

48.2 

83 

35.5 

Catholic  Institute  . * . . 

5 1 

8.4 

25 

6.8 

26 

11.1 

Jewish  Guild  . 

.  21 

3.5 

17 

4.6 

4 

1.7 

Total  . 

.  605 

100.0 

371 

100.0 

234 

100.0 

2.  Present  Age  of  the  Subjects 

From  the  date  of  birth  as  given  by  the  schools  on  the  schedules  filled  out  by 
them,  Table  II  has  been  constructed  showing  the  ages  of  the  former  students  as  of 
1938.  This  table  shows  that  6.9  per  cent  are  under  16  years  of  age  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  still  of  school  age.  Adolescents  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  make  up  14.6 
per  cent  of  the  group.  Adults  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40  make  up  78.5  per  cent 
of  the  group. 

TABLE  II 


Present  Age  of  Blind  Students  Leaving  Schools  for  the  Blind 
Between  1927  and  1936 

TOTAL  BOYS  GIRLS 


AGE 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

9 

4 

.7 

3 

.8 

i 

.4 

10  .. 

7 

1.2 

7 

1.9 

0 

.0 

1 1 

6 

1.0 

4 

1.1 

2 

.9 

12 

2 

.3 

2 

.6 

0 

.0 

13  . 

8 

1.3 

4 

1.1 

4 

1.7 

14 

2 

.4 

1 

.3 

1 

.4 

15 

12 

2.0 

6 

1.6 

6 

2.6 

16 

14 

2.3 

5 

1.3 

9 

3.9 

17 

8 

1.3 

6 

1.6 

2 

.9 

1.7 

3.0 

4.3 

3.4 

18 

16 

2.6 

12 

3.3 

4 

19 

22 

3.6 

15 

4.0 

7 

20 

29 

4.8 

19 

5.1 

10 

8 

17 

27 

10 

21 

29 

4.8 

21 

5.7 

22 

47 

7.7 

30 

8.1 

7.3 

9.2 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

5.0 

8.1 

4.0 

3.3 

0  7 

7.3 

23 

54 

8.9 

27 

1 1.5 

24 

44 

7.3 

34 

25 

43 

7.1 

26 

17 

q  1 

26 

45 

7.4 

26 

iy 

0  4 

27 

44 

7.3 

22 

20 

30 

15 

12 

10 

Ll 

16 

11 

14 

8 

4 

6.8 

4.7 

6.0 

3  4 

28 

36 

6.0 

9Q 

41 

6.8 

30 

29 

4.8 

3 1 

20 

3.3 

1.7 

32 

14 

2.3 

L.  / 

1  3 

7 

3.0 

11 

12 

2.0 

1 .0 
< 

5 

2.1 

34 

7 

1.2 

.5 

.3 

2 

.3 

.8 

3 

0 

.0 

3* 

3 

1 

.4 

36 

2 

i 

.3 

3 

1 

.4 

37 

2 

.3 

0 

.0 

3Q 

1 

.2 

n 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

1 

.3 

100.0 

1 

.4 

40 

............. 

2 

.3 

371 

234 

100.0 

Total  . 

605 

1UU.U 

• 

t  w  nr  \  ?f  Vision  Possessed  by  Former  Students 

Table  III  shows  that  93.1  per  cent  of  the  subjects  were  definitely  within  the 
c  assification  of  blindness.  About  one-fourth  (25.3  per  cent)  were  totX  Mind 
almost  one-fourth  <23.3  per  cent)  could  only  drstingu.sh  night'  from  day  oL  thW 
(33.1  per  cent)  could  dl.trngu.sh  finger  or  hand  movements,  and  about  10  per  cent 
(11.4  per  cent)  has  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less.  P  c 

There  were  about  7  per  cent  who  might  be  classified  as  being  partially  sighted 
Among  them  were  many  who  had  restricted  field  vision,  eye  conditions  which  were 
becoming  progressively  worse,  and  oral  or  auditory  handicaps. 

The  table  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  subjects  are  industrially  blind.  A  few 
however,  who  can  distinguish  finger  and  hand  movements  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  better  have  useful  vision  inasmuch  as  they 
can  travel  unaided  and  perform  many  tasks  remarkably  well.  More  women  are  in 
the  partially  sighted  group  than  men;  10.7  per  cent  of  the  women  had  20/200 
vision  or  better  as  contrasted  to  4.5  per  cent  of  the  men. 


TABLE  III 


Visual  Acuity  of  the  Students  in  Schools  for  the  Blind 


AMOUNT  OF  VISION 

TOTAL 

Number  Per  Cent 

BOYS 

Number  Per  Cent 

GIRLS 

Number  Ppr  fVnt 

lotal  blindness  . . . . 

... .  153 

25.3 

100 

27.0 

53 

22  7 

Light  perception  . . . . . 

. .  141 

23.3 

86 

23.2 

55 

5 

Finger  and  hand  movements . 

.  200 

33.1 

121 

32.6 

79 

33  8 

20/200  . 

.  69 

11.4 

47 

12.7 

22 

9  3 

20/100  . . . . . . 

_ _  24 

4.0 

10 

2.7 

14 

6  0 

20/70  . . . . 

10 

1.7 

3 

.8 

7 

3  0 

20/50  . . . . . . . . . . 

5 

.8 

3 

.8 

2 

.9 

20/30  . . . . . . 

1 

.1 

0 

.0 

1 

.4 

15/20  . . . . . . . 

2 

.3 

1 

.2 

1 

.4 

Total  . . . . 

. .  605 

100.0 

371 

100.0 

234 

100.0 

4.  The  Age  at  Which  Blindness  Occurred 
Table  IV  shows  the  age  at  which  blindness  occurred.  A  large  percentage, 
namely  42.0,  is  reported  as  blind  at  birth.  Before  reaching  age  five,  at  which  age  a 
normal  child  would  enter  kindergarten,  we  find  that  68.6  per  cent  of  our  group 
were  blind.  In  all  probability,  the  3.1  per  cent  listed  as  “unknown”  should  be  added 
to  this  group.  The  percentage  becoming  blind  at  each  year  of  life  decreases  fairly 
steadily  from  early  childhood  into  adolescence.  The  major  problem  of  schools  for 
the  blind  is  to  educate  children  who  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  learn 
about  their  environment  by  means  of  the  sense  of  vision. 

TABLE  IV 

Age  at  Which  Blindness  Occurred 


AGE 

TOTAL 

Number  Per  Cent 

..  254  42.0 

BOYS 

Number  Per  Cent 

150  40.4 

GIRLS 

JU33  J3J  jnqmnfsj 

104  44.4 

Infancy  . 

73 

12.1 

47 

12.6 

26 

n.i 

i . ' . . 

19 

3.1 

12 

3.2 

7 

3.0 

2  ..  . . 

24 

4.0 

16 

4.3 

8 

3.4 

3  . 

28 

4.6 

17 

4.5 

11 

4.7 

4 

17 

2.8 

13 

3.5 

4 

1.7 

5 

19 

3.1 

12 

3.2 

7 

3.0 

6 

16 

2.6 

11 

3.0 

5 

2.1 

7 

26 

4.3 

13 

3.5 

13 

5.5 

8 

21 

3.5 

14 

4.0 

7 

3.0 

1.7 

2.6 

.9 

9 

13 

2.2 

9 

2.4 

4 

10 

17 

2.8 

11 

3.0 

6 

11 

11 

1.8 

9 

2.4 

2.2 

2 

1 

12 

9 

1.5 

8 

1.3 

13 

7 

1.2 

4 

1.1 

1.1 

3 

14 

7 

1.2 

4 

3 

X  .V 
2.1 
o 

15 

7 

1.2 

2 

.5 

16 

8 

1.3 

6 

1.6 

Q 

17 

3 

.5 

i 

.3 

L 

n 

o 

18 

2 

.3 

2 

1 

.7 

A 

1.7 

4.3 

100.0 

19  and  over 

5 

.8 

.3 

i  n 

19 

3.1 

9 

371 

714 

Total  . - 

. 

...... 

........... 

..  605 

100.0 

1UU.U 
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5.  Years  in  Attendance  at  a  School  for  the  Bund 

Table  V  shows  the  number  of  years  which  our  group  of  students  spent  in 
attendance  at  the  several  schools  for  the  blind.  We  note  a  great  diversity  in  this 
respect  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  few  months  to  17  years.  There  are  many  reasons 
tor  these  large  differences  in  school  attendance  at  any  one  school  for  the  blind. 
Some  students,  after  examination  by  the  school  doctor,  were  found  to  have  too 
muc  vision  to  be  enrolled  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and  were  immediately  dis¬ 
charged  so  that  they  could  enter  a  sight  conservation  class  in  the  public  schools. 
Another  group  (9.9  per  cent)1  were  sub-normal  mentally  and  dismissed  for  that 
reason .  Sixteen  students  at  the  New  York  Institute  were  scholarship  teachers 
who  were  there  on  two  or  three  year  scholarships.  Some  of  the  subjects  had  several 
years  at  a  regular  school  before  entering  a  school  for  the  blind.  Others  left  the 
school  for  the  blind  when  they  were  able  to  do  the  work  in  the  regular  schools. 
Thus,  many  of  the  subjects  have  had  more  formal  education  than  is  indicated  by 
the  table.  It  does  show,  however,  that  40.8  per  cent  of  the  students  went  to  a 
school  for  the  blind  for  8  years  or  longer.  These  figures  are  corroborated  by  those 
in  Table  VII  which  shows  that  50  per  cent  of  the  subjects  reached  the  eighth 
grade  before  leaving  school. 


TABLE  V 

Number  of  Years  in  Attendance  at  a  School  for  the  Blind 


years  in  school 

Less  than  6  months  ... 

TOTAL 

BOYS 

fJIRT  S 

Number 

41 

Per  Cent 

6.6 

Number 

23 

Per  Cent 

6.2 

Number  Per  Cent 

18  7.7 

1  . . .. . 

. . . 

90 

14.9 

56 

15.1 

34 

14.5 

2  . 

49 

8.1 

36 

9.7 

13 

5.6 

3  . . . . 

. . 

29 

4.8 

19 

5.1 

10 

4.3 

4  . 

. . . 

40 

6.6 

26 

7.0 

14 

6.0 

5  . 

40 

6.6 

25 

6.7 

15 

6.4 

6  . - . 

. . 

. . . . 

38 

6.3 

24 

6.5 

14 

6.0 

7  . 

. 

30 

5.0 

15 

4.0 

15 

6.4 

8  . 

31 

5.1 

21 

5.6 

10 

4.2 

9  . 

39 

6.5 

21 

5.6 

18 

7.7 

10 

40 

6.6 

28 

7.6 

12 

5.1 

11  . . . 

28 

4.6 

21 

5.6 

7 

3.0 

12  . . - . 

. . . 

44 

7.3 

27 

7.5 

17 

7.3 

13  . . 

21 

3.5 

10 

2.7 

11 

4.7 

14  . . . 

19 

3.2 

5 

1.3 

14 

6.0 

15  . 

9 

1.5 

5 

1.3 

4 

1.7 

16  . . 

. . 

11 

1.8 

7 

1.9 

4 

1.7 

17  . . . 

................. 

. . . 

4 

.7 

1 

.3 

3 

1.3 

Unknown  . - . 

2 

.3 

1 

.3 

1 

A 

Total  . . . . . 

. . . 

605 

100.0 

371 

100.0 

234 

100.0 

1  See  Table  VIII. 

a  Many  of  these  later  received  training  in 
teachers  of  the  State  Department  of  Social 
agencies  for  the  blind. 


handicrafts,  Braille  reading  and  writing,  and  typewriting  from  home 
Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  or  from  home  teacher*  from  private 


6.  Age  of  Students  at  Time  of  Leaving  School 

Table  VI  shows  the  age  at  which  students  left  the  various  schools  for  the  blind. 
We  find  students  leaving  at  all  ages  from  6  to  25  and  oyer.  The  reason  for  this 
great  diversity  in  the  age  of  leaving  will  become  apparent  from  Table  VIII  showing 
the  reasons  for  leaving  school.  There  are  two  modes  in  Table  VI,  one  at  age  16 
and  one  at  age  21  If  a  blind  student  believes  he  can  make  progress  in  a  regular 
high  school,  he  is  likely  to  leave  at  about  age  16.  At  age  21  state  support  for  the 
blind  ceases.  In  spite  of  the  many  factors  causing  a  blind  child  to  leave  a  schoo 
for  the  blind  at  an  early  age,  we  note  that  73.3  per  cent  stayed  in  school  until 

they  were  16  or  older. 


TABLE  VI 


Age  of  Students  at  Time  of  Leaving  School 


AGE 

Number 

Per  Cent 

BOYS 

HIRT  s 

6  . . 

TOTAL 

3  .5 

Number 

2 

Per  Cent 

.5 

Number 

1 

Per  Cent 

.4 

7  - - 

— 

............. 

— 

- - 

11 

1.8 

7 

1.9 

4 

1.7 

8  . 

11 

1.8 

9 

2.4 

2 

.9 

9  . 

11 

1.8 

9 

2.4 

2 

.9 

10  . 

12 

2.0 

7 

1.9 

5 

2.1 

11  . . 

...... 

... _ ... 

. . . . 

14 

2.3 

8 

2.2 

6 

2.6 

12  . 

18 

3.0 

7 

1.9 

11 

5.0 

13  . 

17 

2.8 

11 

3.0 

6 

2  6 

14  . 

25 

4.1 

17 

4.6 

8 

3.5 

15  . . . 

27 

4.5 

12 

3.3 

15 

6.4 

16  . 

67 

11.1 

45 

12.1 

22 

9.4 

17  . . . 

. . 

. . . 

51 

8.4 

39 

10.5 

12 

5.2 

18  . - . 

57 

9.4 

38 

10.2 

19 

8.1 

19  . . 

_ 

. . 

. . 

. . . 

42 

7.1 

27 

7.3 

15 

6.4 

20  . 

52 

8.6 

34 

9.2 

18 

8.0 

21  . 

85 

14.1 

46 

12.1 

39 

16.7 

22  . . 

37 

6.1 

15 

4.0 

22 

9.4 

23  . . 

. . . 

19 

3.1 

13 

3.6 

6 

2.6 

24  . . . 

11 

1.8 

5 

1.4 

6 

2.6 

25  . . 

. . . 

9 

1.5 

3 

.8 

6 

2.6 

Over  25  . 

13 

2.1 

5 

1.4 

8 

3.5 

Unknown  .. 

13 

2.1 

12 

3.3 

1 

.4 

Total  . 

. . . 

. * . 

. . 

. . - . 

605 

100.0 

371 

100.0 

234 

100.0 

7.  Grade  Students  Were  in  When  They  Left  School 

Table  VII  shows  the  grade  in  which  the  student  was  enrolled  when  he  left 
the  school  for  the  blind.  Again  we  note  the  tendency  for  students  to  drop  out 
at  every  grade  from  kindergarten  to  high  school.  About  a  fourth  (25.7  per  cent) 
have  left  before  reaching  the  sixth  grade,  and  a  half  (50.9  per  cent)  have  left 
before  reaching  the  eleventh  grade.  Considering  that  this  table  shows  merely 
the  facts  with  reference  to  school  for  the  blind,  and  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  many  blind  students  leave  these  schools  and  continue  their  education  elsewhere, 
the  total  impression  is  a  hopeful  one.  The  schools  for  the  blind  are  holding  their 
students  well  into  the  high  school  grades.  We  note  that  15  per  cent  of  the  subjects 
reached  the  twelfth  grade  and  an  additional  18  per  cent  graduated  from  the  high 
school  course. 


TABLE  VII 


Grade  Students  Were  in  When  They 


TOTAL 

GRADE 

Kindergarten 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

Graduated  from 
high  school 
Ungraded 
No  response 
Student  teachers  and 
post  graduates 
Total 


Number 

Per  Cent 

30 

5.0 

32 

5.3 

12 

2.0 

19 

3.2 

31 

5.1 

31 

5.1 

32 

5.3 

34 

5.6 

39 

6.4 

31 

5.1 

17 

2.8 

17 

2.8 

91 

15.0 

108 

17.9 

56 

9.3 

5 

.8 

20 

3.3 

605 

100.0 

BOYS 


Number 

Per  Cent 

19 

5.1 

23 

6.2 

8 

2.2 

12 

3.2 

19 

5.1 

14 

3.8 

20 

5.4 

24 

6.5 

27 

7.3 

27 

7.3 

9 

2.4 

12 

3.2 

41 

11.1 

65 

17.5 

38 

10.2 

2 

.5 

11 

3.0 

371 

100.0 

Left  School 

GIRLS 


Number 

Per  Cent 

11 

4.7 

9 

3.9 

4 

1.7 

7 

3.0 

12 

5.1 

17 

7.2 

12 

5.1 

10 

4.3 

12 

5.1 

4 

1.7 

8 

3.4 

5 

2.1 

50 

21.4 

43 

18.4 

18 

7.7 

3 

1.3 

9 

3.9 

234 

100.0 

Cumulative 

Cumuative 

5.0 

10.3 

12.3 

15.5 

20.6 
25.7 
31.0 

36.6 
43.0 
48.1 
50.9 

53.7 

68.7 

86.6 


8.  Reasons  for  Leaving  School 

Table  VIII  shows  a  tabulation  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  as  reported  by  the 
school  authorities.  A  small  number  (eleven  students  or  1.8  per  cent)  was  discharged 
as  they  had  too  much  vision  to  be  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Most  of 
these  probably  entered  sight  conservation  classes  in  the  public  school. 

About  10  per  cent  were  eliminated  by  the  school  authorities  who  judged  that 
they  were  not  making  satisfactory  progress  or  that  they  were  not  educatable.  A 
few  of  these  were  placed  in  state  institutions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
were  twice  as  many  boys  in  this  group  than  there  were  girls.  The  reverse  is  true  of 
the  group  that  gave  ill  health  as  the  cause  for  leaving  school.  This  group  contains 
6.8  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  3.2  per  cent  of  the  boys.  The  term  “ill  health”  includes 
some  cases  of  epilepsy,  brain  tumor  and  nervous  disorders. 

Only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  discharged  for  disciplinary  reasons  as 
contrasted  to  7.6  per  cent  of  the  boys. 

We  find  that  4  per  cent  of  the  students  left  school  for  economic  reasons,  which 
means  that  some  had  to  get  jobs,  that  some  had  to  help  at  home,  and  that  the 
parents  of  some  of  the  subjects  could  not  afford  to  keep  them  in  school.  Only  5.2 
per  cent  were  reported  to  have  left  in  order  to  enter  other  schools.  This  percentage 
would  be  increased  somewhat  if  it  included  those  who  had  too  much  vision  to  be 
educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

The  22.6  per  cent  who  left  of  their  own  accord  had  reasons  which  they  did  not 
state. 

We  note  that  12.4  per  cent  left  because  they  had  reached  the  age  limit  of  21 
at  which  time  the  state  terminates  its  financial  support  for  the  education  of  the 
individual.  For  the  most  part  those  who  left  school  when  they  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade  came  from  the  Catholic  institution  which  does  not  offer  a  high  school 
curriculum.  Many  of  this  group  later  attended  the  regular  high  school  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  table  shows  us  that  133  or 
22  per  cent  graduated  from  high  school. 

“Other  reasons”  include  subjects  who  left  after  completing  short  terms  of  post 
graduate  study  and  those  who  moved  out  of  the  state.  The  scholarship  teachers 
are  those  who  were  students  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  doing  their 
practice  teaching  at  the  New  York  Institute. 


TABLE  VIII 


Reasons  for  Leaving  School 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING 


TOTAL 

Number  Per  Cent 


BOYS  GIRLS 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


11 

1.8 

8 

2.2 

3 

60 

9.9 

46 

12.4 

14 

Ill  health  . . . 

28 

4.7 

12 

,3.2 

16 

6 

1.0 

4 

1.1 

2 

32 

5.3 

28 

7.6 

4 

24 

4.0 

16 

4.3 

8 

31 

5.2 

12 

3.2 

19 

41 

34 

Own  accord  . . - . 

138 

22.6 

97 

26.1 

75 

12.4 

41 

11.1 

19 

,3.1 

13 

3.5 

6 

61 

19 

133 

22.0 

72 

19.4 

29 

4.8 

10 

2.7 

3.0 

.2 

100.0 

Scholarship  teachers  . . 

16 

3 

2.7 

.5 

11 

1 

371 

2 

Total  . - . - . . . . 

605 

100.0 

9  The  Types  of  Vocational  Courses  and  the  Number 
of  Students  Who  Enrolled  in  Them 


1.3 
6.0 
6.8 

.9 

1.7 

3.4 
8.1 

17.5 

14.5 
2.6 

26.1 

8.1 

2.1 

.9 

100.0 


Table  IX  shows  the  vocational  courses  taken  by  the  605  students.  Many 
students  took  several  courses,  and  “mce  “ere  arc  371 

£rand79234Cg.rU0“ne.heagroup,  this  shows  a  slight  tendency  for  the  boys  to  take 


♦ 


more  vocational  courses  than  girls.  The  schools  listed  32  different  subjects. 
Courses  in  music  such  as  piano,  organ  and  voice  are  included  as  they  are  vocational 
subjects  for  the  blind.  Music  was  the  most  popular  subject  for  the  group  as  a 
whole,  being  elected  by  90  boys  and  87  girls.  Chair  caning  was  the  most  popular 
among  boys,  however,  as  121  took  this  course.  Others  elected  by  the  boys  were 
piano  tuning  (85),  woodwork  (54),  poultry  raising  (37)  and  manual  training  (37). 
The  courses  in  weaving  had  an  enrollment  of  35  boys  and  21  girls. 

A  total  of  70  students  (31  boys  and  30  girls)  had  some  form  of  craft  training 
such  as  arts  and  crafts,  basketry,  handcrafts,  metalwork  and  carving.  We  find  that 
30  girls  took  crocheting  and  30  took  knitting.  Domestic  science  (19),  household 
arts  (26),  and  plain  sewing  (23)  were  popular  among  the  girls. 

While  not  all  the  students  who  studied  typing  (125)  had  the  intention  of 
becoming  typists,  there  were  23  who  studied  to  become  dictaphone  operators  and 
six  who  studied  Braille  shorthand. 


TABLE  IX 


Vocational  Courses  Taken  by  the  Blind  Students 
and  Enrollment  in  Each 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

Arts  and  crafts . . . 

8 

Agriculture  . 

4 

Auto  repair  . 

5 

Basketry  . - . . . 

22 

17 

Broommaking  . . 

11 

Carpentry  . . 

3 

Carving  . 

1 

Chair  caning . . 

12J. 

Crocheting  . _ . . 

30 

Dictaphone  operator  . 

4 

19 

Domestic  science  . 

19 

General  shop  . _ . 

7 

Handcrafts  . 

6 

14 

Household  arts . _.... 

26 

30 

Machine  sewing  . 

6 

Manual  training  . _ . 

37 

Metal  work . 

2 

59 

54 

5 

2 

23 

15 

19 

85 

2 

37 

10 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

73 

52 

11 

12 

35 

21 

54 

2 

Total  . . . . 

|r— 

. . 

608 

371 

10.  The  Success  of  Students  in  Vocational  Courses 

Table  X  rnves  a  rough  idea  of  the  success  of  the  students  in  their  various  voca¬ 
tional  studies.  &It  reflects  merely  the  opinion  of  the  school  as  to  the  courses  m  which 
each  student  was  most  successful.  The  third  column,  Percentage  successful,  must 
be  interpreted  with  caution.  When  we  note  100  per  cent  successful  in  salesmanship, 
we  must  not  interpret  this  to  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  schools  blind  students 
Tre  ?00  per  cent  successful  in  this  field.  Only  one  student  took  a  course  in  salesman- 
l  A  fho  school  judged  his  work  to  be  successful.  Obviously  the  per  cent 

successful  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  proper  choice  of  students  for  the  various 


courses.  Of  the  studies  which  had  an  enrollment  of  30  or  more,  manual  training 
ranked  first  with  86.5  per  cent  of  the  students  successful;  music  second,  with  76.1 

per  cent;  poultry  raising  third,  with  70.2  per  cent;  piano  tuning  fourth,  with  66.7 

per  cent;  and  piano  fifth,  with  64.7  per  cent.  Typing,  with  61.6  per  cent,  chair 
caning  with  54.5  per  cent,  weaving  with  48.2  per  cent  and  woodworking,  with 

39.3  per  cent  also  ranked  high.  Only  13.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  who  took  crocheting 

and  knitting  were  considered  successful. 


TABLE  X 


Percentages  of  Students  Who  Were  Successful 
in  Each  Vocational  Course 


SUBJECT 


NUMBER  NUMBER  PERCENTAGE 
ENROLLED  SUCCESSFUL  SUCCESSFUL 


Agriculture  . . — 

Arts  and  crafts  . . 

Auto  repair . - . — 

Basketry  - - - - 

Broommaking  . - . 

Carpentry  . - . 

Carving  . . 

Chair  caning - - 

Crocheting  . 

Dictaphone  operation 

Domestic  science  . .... 

General  shop  . - . 

Handcrafts  . ... 

Household  arts  . 

Knitting  . . — 

Machine  sewing  . 

Manual  training  . 

Metal  work  . . 

Music  . - . 

Organ  . — . 

Plain  sewing  . - . 

Piano  . 

Piano  tuning  . 

Poultry  raising  . 

Radio  . - . . 

Salesmanship  . . . 

Shorthand  . . 

Teaching  . . . 

Typing  - — . . 

Voice  . - . 

Weaving  . - . 

Woodworking  . 


4 

2 

50.0 

8 

3 

37.5 

5 

3 

60.0 

39 

15 

38.5 

11 

7 

63.6 

3 

0 

.0 

1 

0 

'  .0 

121 

66 

54.5 

30 

4 

13.3 

23 

14 

60.9 

19 

10 

52.6 

7 

4 

57.1 

20 

6 

30.0 

26 

18 

69.2 

30 

4 

13.3 

6 

1 

16.6 

37 

31 

86.5 

2 

0 

.0 

113 

86 

76.1 

7 

2 

28.6 

23 

11 

47.8 

34 

22 

64.7 

87 

58 

66.7 

47 

33 

70.2 

3 

2 

66.6 

1 

1 

100.0 

6 

3 

50.0 

5 

2 

40.0 

125 

77 

61.6 

23 

18 

78.2 

56 

27 

48.2 

56 

22 

39.3 

11.  Colleges  or  Professional  Schools  Attended  by  the  Students 
as  Reported  by  the  Schools 

tutions  listed,  16  are  colleges  and  8  are  professronal  schools. 

Vnrk  Institute  the  Overbrook  School  and 
the  Pertmsl^tatr Tor' the  Kind  are  student  teachers  enrolled  on  scholarships. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  more  boys  than  girls  are  reported  as  attend, ng 
colleges  or  professional  sc  or  Seids  „f  study  of  those  students 

tnow“at«»L"e.  The  only  m^  sublets  menhoned  more  than 
three  times  are  English,  6  times,  and  music,  17  tim  . 


' 


•  ' 


TABLE  XI 


Colleges  and  Professional  Schools  Attended  by  :he  Students 

NAME  OF  COLLEGE 


Albertus  Mangus . . . . . 

Brooklyn  College  . . . . . . 

City  College  of  New  York . . . 

Columbia  . . . . . 

Cornell  . . . . . . . . . 

Hobart  . . . . . . . . . . . 

Hunter  . . . _ . . . . . 

Idaho,  University  of . . . . . . 

Manhattan  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

New  York  University  . . . . . . . . 

North  Carolina,  University  of . . . . . . . . . 

Princeton  . . . . . . . . 

Rutgers  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Syracuse  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .'. _ _ _ _ 

Russel  Sage  . . . . . . . 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Eastern  School  of  Chiropractic  . . 

Eastman  School  of  Music  . . . . 

Hadley  Correspondence  School  . . . 

Kirksville  School  of  Osteopathy  . . . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.. 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  . . 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  . . 

Swedish  Institute  of  Massage  . . . . 


7 

10 

8 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 


1 

1 

3 

11 


3 

56 


GIRLS 

1 

2 

1 

2 


2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

18 


12.  Jobs  Held  by  Former  Students  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 

The  schools  were  asked  to  report  what  the  former  students  were  doing  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  Such  information  was  received  for  305  of  the  605  former 
students  reported  on.  The  schools  had  some  such  information  about  half  of  their 
former  students  during  the  past  ten  years.  Of  these  305,  107  were  not  holding  any 
job  for  the  various  reasons  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  XII.  The  rest,  a  group 
of  198,  made  up  of  143  men  and  55  women,  were  holding  the  various  jobs  listed 
in  the  table. 

The  greatest  number  (35.3  per  cent)  are  in  the  professional  and  semi-profes¬ 
sional  services.  The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  rank  second  (22.7  per 
cent)  and  trade  is  third  (18.6  per  cent). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  largest  group  is  composed  of  those  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  occupations.  It  is  not  that  there  are  so  many  blind  persons  in  positions  in 
this  classification  as  that  there  are  so  few  industrial  jobs.  The  reason  that  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  classification  ranks  second  is  that  so  many  sheltered 
work  shops  are  maintained  by  agencies  for  the  blind. 

The  large  percentage  found  in  trade  is  due  to  the  number  operating  news 
stands  and  other  types  of  small  shops.  This  kind  of  work  is  one  in  which  the 
blind  have  proved  themselves  especially  successful. 


TABLE  XII 

Jobs  Held  by  the  Students  After  Leaving  School 
as  Reported  by  the  Schools 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


Agriculture,  poultry  raising,  etc. 

Farming  . 

Poultry  raising 
Manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades 
Chair  caning 

Handwork  . 

Mechanic  (hardware  store) 


Sheltered  workshop  (agencies  for  the  blind) 

Trade 

Canary  raising 

Newsstand  . . . 

Salesman 

Broom  salesman 
Candy  salesman 
Canvasser 
Insurance  salesman 
Magazine  salesman 
Stationery  business  .... 

Store 

Pubic  service 

Town  collector 

Professional  and  semi-professional  service 

■Dietician  . . . . . . . 

Home  teacher  for  the  blind 
Lawyer 
Lay  brother 

Lecturer  for  Lion's  Club 
Masseur 
Musician 
Organist 
Osteopath  ... 

Piano  tuners 
Radio  announcer 
Singer 

Social  worker 

Tutor  . 

Teachers 

Arts  and  crafts 

English  ....._ . 

Kindergarten  ... 

Music 

New  York  Institute 
Piano 
Printing 

Proctor  (New  York  Institute) 

Radio 
W.P.A. 

Domestic  and  personal  service 
Domestics 
Laundry 

Restaurant  worker 
Clerical 

Dictaphone  operator 
Errand  boy 
Secretary  .... 

Typist  . 

W.P.A.  (clerical)  . 

Operatives  and  laborers 

Film  company  (Ansco) 

Laborers  . 

Mentholatum  Company  .. 

Odd  jobs — general  work 
Packer  (candy  factory) 

Panhandlers  . 

W.P.A.  (Talking  Book) 

Totals 


Miscellaneous  group  eliminated  from  employment 

Married  - - 

Still  in  school 
Still  in  college  ....... 

Unfit  (insane  and  mental  cases) 

Dead  . - . 


BOYS 


1 

21 


19 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


1 

1 

3 

28 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


3 

3 

3 

1 

143 


14 

9 

6 

8 

2 


GIRLS 


1 


4 

17 

1 


1 

1 


1 

2 

5 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 


5 

3 

1 


1 

2 

2 


55 

23 

15 

11 

9 

8 

1 


SUMMARY 


This  section  gives  the  main  facts  about  the  605  former  students  of  schools  for 
the  blind  who  left  these  schools  during  1927*1936.  These  data  were  obtained  from 
the  records  of  the  schools. 


1.  The  ages  of  the  605  former  students  of  schools  for  the  blind  range  from 
6  to  40.  The  ages  having  the  greatest  number  of  cases  are  20  to  30  inclusive.  Only 
6.9  per  cent  are  under  16  years  of  age.  For  the  most  part,  therefore,  we  are  dealing 
with  young  people  who  should  be  starting  on  or  be  well  established  in  their  life’s 
work. 


2.  Our  analysis  of  the  amount  of  vision  possessed  by  these  former  students 
shows  that  93.1  per  cent  fall  within  the  usual  classification  of  blindness.  The  remain* 
ing  6.9  per  cent  are  partially  blind.  In  general,  therefore,  we  are  studying  a  group 
of  blind  students  whose  vision  is  of  no  value  to  them  for  purposes  of  employment. 

3.  These  former  students  became  blind  at  an  early  age.  We  find  the  42  per 
cent  were  blind  from  birth  and  at  least  68.6  per  cent  (probably  71.9  per  cent  if  we 
add  the  “unknown  cases”)  became  blind  before  reaching  school  age,  i.e.  age  five. 
Most  of  their  education  has  been  of  the  type  offered  to  blind  persons.  Very  few 
have  received  part  of  their  education  by  means  of  vision. 


4.  These  former  students  spent  anywhere  from  a  few  months  to  17  years 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  We  have  no  record  as  to  the  amount  of  education  received 
elsewhere  for  the  group  as  a  whole  but  we  do  know  that  41  per  cent  remained 
in  the  same  school  for  the  blind  for  eight  years  or  longer.  In  general,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  group  of  individuals  who  have  evidently  spent  many  years  in  school. 
It  is  decidedly  not  a  group  that  has  had  restricted  opportunity  for  schooling. 


5.  These  former  students  left  the  various  schools  for  the  blind  at  all  ages 
from  6  to  adulthood,  but  73.3  per  cent  remained  in  school  until  they  were  16  years 
of  age  or  older. 


6.  Although  we  find  students  dropping  out  of  school  at  any  grade  from  the 
kindergarten  up,  we  note  that  43.6  per  cent  entered  the  high  school  grades,  and 
32.9  per  cent  either  graduated  from  high  school  or  left  in  the  twelfth  grade.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  group  may  be  said  to  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  them. 


7.  The  reasons  for  leaving  school  are  diverse.  Many  of  them  (40.2  per  cent) 
leave  because  they  have  reached  the  highest  grade  in  school,  because  they  have 
finished  the  course  of  study  (scholarship  teachers)  or  because  they  have  reached 
the  age  limit  of  21.  These  may  be  considered  as  having  completed  their  schooling 
under  the  existing  scheme  of  education.  Others  leave  because  they  do  not  fit  into 
this  scheme,  namely,  those  discharged  for  disciplinary  reasons,  for  mental  reasons, 
or  those  who  leave  because  of  poor  health  or  too  much  vision.  These  reasons 
account  for  21.7  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Very  few  are  listed  as  leaving  for  economic 
reasons  (only  4.0  per  cent)  but  a  large  number  leave  “on  their  own  accord”  (22.6 
per  cent)  which  is  a  vague  category  and  may  include  economic  or  other  factors. 
It  would  be  useful  to  find  out  more  specifically  what  is  included  under  the  category 

“own  accord.” 


8  A  total  of  979  vocational  courses  were  taken  by  our  group  of  605  students. 
The  boys  took  more  of  these  courses  than  the  girls.  Many  students  took  more 
than  one  vocational  course.  Some  form  of  music  was  taken  most  frequently.  Next 
in  order  of  frequency  came  typing,  chair  caning,  weaving,  wood  working  and 
noultrv  raisin^  Most  of  these  are  the  traditional  vocational  courses  studied  by  the 
ur  \\\u  n ntP  however  the  influence  of  modern  trends  in  such  courses  as  auto 
SLTnX.  °:Zi  and  radto.  In  all  52  different  courses  are  listed.  What- 
TvS  the  content  of  such  courses  may  be,  the  vanety  ts  tmpress.ve. 


. 


9.  The  schools  were  asked  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  courses  in  which  a 
student  was  most  successful.  This  is  a  very  rough  measure.  It  gives  us  merely 
the  opinion  of  the  schools  as  a  whole  with  reference  to  the  general  run  of  blind 
students.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  courses  showing  small  percentages  of  success 
are  not  valuable.  They  may  be  very  valuable  indeed  for  small  numbers  of  blind 
students.  The  courses  in  which  the  largest  percentages  of  students  were  rated  as 
being  most  successful  were  manual  training,  voice,  music,  and  poultry  raising. 

10.  The  schools  reported  74  of  their  former  students  as  having  continued 
their  education  in  some  college  or  professional  school.  The  number  may  be  too 
low,  because  the  schools  may  not  have  known  about  all  their  former  students  who 
continued  their  education  in  this  way.  Sixteen  different  colleges  are  mentioned  and 
eight  other  educational  institutions.  Far  more  boys  than  girls  (56  boys  and  18  girls) 
continue  their  education  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Of  these  74  students, 
46  entered  regular  colleges.  These  46  represent  the  more  ambitious  blind  students 
and  those  with  academic  interests  whose  economic  status  was  such  that  they  were 
able  to  satisfy  their  ambitions.  In  all  probability,  they  are  well  above  the  average 
in  intelligence.  It  would  be  valuable  to  study  their  success  in  college  and  their 
careers  after  leaving  college.  It  would  be  well  also  to  inquire  as  to  how  many 
of  the  intelligent  blind  are  unable  to  go  to  college  because  of  economic  handicaps. 

11.  The  schools  report  on  the  jobs  now  held  by  198  of  the  605  students. 
When  these  are  classified  according  to  the  census  classification,  we  note  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  fall  under  the  heading  of  professional  and  semi-professional 
service.  In  this  category  the  greater  number  have  something  to  do  with  music, 
such  as  musician,  piano  tuner,  organist  or  singer.  Teachers  make  up  the  next  largest 
group  in  this  category. 

Very  few  of  the  group  have  independent  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  or  me¬ 
chanical  trades.  Nearly  all  of  those  in  this  classification  are  employed  in  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  blind.  In  trade  the  news  stand  is  the  most  important  business. 


SECTION  B 

Information  Obtained  from  Questionnaires  Answered  by  Former 
Students  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 

I.  Number  of  Cases 

All  the  data  in  this  chapter  was  obtained  from  the  102  questionnaires  received 
from  the  former  students  in  schools  for  the  blind.  As  explained  in  the  introduction, 
this  represents  16.8  per  cent  of  the  605  students  leaving  the  schools  for  the  blind 
during  1927-36.  Two  out  of  the  102  questionnaires  were  discarded  because  they 
were  filled  out  by  parents  or  guardians,  one  for  a  feeble-minded  child  and  the  other 
for  a  child  who  had  died  five  years  previously.  Our  tables,  therefore,  contain  100 
cases,  55  boys  and  45  girls. 


2.  Age  of  the  Group 

The  ages  of  the  individuals  in  this  group  are  shown  in  Table  I.  The  range  is 
from  11  to  33  and  over.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  twenties.  The  median  falls  at 
age  23  and  the  quartile  range  extends  from  21  to  27.  Thus,  they  are  at  the  most 
favorable  age  for  employment. 


TABLE  I 

Age  of  Blind  Students  Returning  Questionnaires 


AGE 


11  — . 

15  . . 

16  . 

17  - 

18  . - . 

19  _ _ 

20  _ 

21  — . . 

22  - - 

23  . . 

24  . . . 

25  . . 

26  _ 

27  - 

28  — . 

29  — . 

30  — . - 

31  . . 

32  — . 

33  and  over 

Total  — . 


Number 

1 


TOTAL 


llQl 

13 

11M 

10 


7Q3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

6 

100 


Per  Cent 
1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
3.0 
4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
11.0 
13.0 
11.0 
10.0 
3.0 
9.0 
7.0 
1.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
1.0 
6.0 
100.0 


Number 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 
1 
1 
6 

7 
5 

8 
2 

4 
4 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 

55 


MEN 


Per  Cent 
1.8 
1.8 
.0 
1.8 

5.5 
1.8 
1.8 

10.9 

12.7 

9.1 

14.6 

3.6 
7.3 
7.3 
1.8 
1.8 

5.5 

3.6 
1.8 
5.5 

100.0 


WOMEN 
Number 


0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

6 
6 
2 
1 
5 
3 
0 
3 
1 
2 
0 
3 

45 


Per  Cent 
.0 
.0 
4.4 
4.4 
2.2 

4.4 
2.2 

11.2 

13.3 

13.3 

4.5 
2.2 

11.2 

6.7 

.0 

6.7 

2.2 

4.4 

.0 

6.7 

100.0 


3.  Number  of  Years  Students  Have  Been  Out  ofJ3  ^  ^  ^ 

Table  II  indicates  the  number  of  years  the  stud  ^  attending  college.  We  find 

tabulated  from  their  questionnaires.  Only  or  less  while  46  have  been  out 

that  32  per  cent  have  been  out  ot  scnooi  cw  y 

five  years  or  more. 


YEARS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


8 


Still  in  school  or  college . - . 

Total  - - - - 


TABLE  II 
Number  of  Years  Students  Have  Been 

TOTAL 
Number 
16 
16 
8 
8 
11 

5 

6 
6 

5 
4 
4 
4 
1 

6 

100 


Out  of  School 


Per  Cent 
16.0 
16.0 
8.0 
8.0 
11.0 
5.0 
6.0 
6.0 
5.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
1.0 
6.0 
100.0 


MEN  ..  . 

Number  Per  Cent  Number 


WOMEN 


0 

4 

55 


12.7 

14.5 

3.6 

10.9 

12.7 

7.3 

7.3 

5.5 

5.5 

3.6 

5.5 

3.6 

.0 

7.3 

100.0 


45 


Per  Cent 
20.0 
17.9 
13.4 
4.4 
8.9 
2.2 
4.4 
6.8 
4.4 
4.4 
2.2 
4.4 
2.2 
4.4 
100.0 


• 

* 

•i 

TABLE  III 


WOMEN 

Number  Per  Cent 

13  28.9 

32  71.1 

4?  100.0 

4.  Number  Employed 

Table  III  shows  that  only  37  per  cent  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
The  men  naturally  fare  better  than  the  women;  43.6  per  cent  of  the  men  are  em' 
ployed  as  contrasted  with  28.9  per  cent  of  the  women.  Considering  the  number  of 
relatively  young  persons  in  our  group  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  still  in 
college,  this  would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  bad  situation. 


EMPLOYED  AT  JS®?*  Emplo^T.  *=  ^  <*  purvey 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


Ye.  .. 

No  . 

Total 


37 

63 

100 


37.0 

63.0 

100.0 


24 

31 

55 


43.6 

56.4 

100.0 


YEARS  OUT  OF  WORK 

Less  than  1  year. . .... 

1  . . . -.... 

6  ZZZZZ . 

8  ZZZZZZZ" 

io  ZZZZZ . 

12  _ . - - - - 

Never  had  a  job . - 

Total  . — . . 


TABLE  IV 

Length  of  Period  of  Unemployment 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


4 

10 

9 

5 

6 
5 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 

49 

100 


4.0 

10.0 

9.0 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0 

2.0 

4.0 

2.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

49.0 

100.0 


3 

5 

6 

4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 

24 

55 


5.5 
9.1 

10.9 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

3.6 
3.6 

.0 

1.8 

.0 

.0 

43.6 

100.0 


1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

25 

45 


2.2 

11.2 

6.7 

2.2 

4.4 

2.2 

.0 

4.4 

4.4 

.0 

4.4 

2.2 

55.7 

100.0 


5.  Length  of  Period  of  Unemployment 


Table  IV  shows  how  long  the  subjects  have  been  out  of  work  during  their 
employment  career.  According  to  their  reports  a  few  (4  per  cent)  have  been 
unemployed  for  less  than  a  year,  while  others  (49  per  cent)  have  never  had  a  job. 
This  latter  group  is  composed  of  24  men  and  25  women. 

6.  Types  of  Occupations  Followed 

Our  group  of  100  students  reported  that  they  had  held  at  one  time  or  another 
the  86  jobs  shown  in  Table  V.  As  we  have  already  noted,  49  of  the  group  had 
never  had  a  job  so  Table  V  is  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  frequency  of  jobs  and 
not  in  terms  of  the  number  of  individuals  holding  them. 

An  analysis  of  these  jobs  shows  the  largest  group,  28  per  cent,  to  be  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  ind  mechanical  trades.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have5 6 * 8classified  the  sheltered  workshop  under  this  headmg.  The  second  largest  group 
tirade  ™'h  22  per  cent,  including  small  stand  operators  and  salespeop  e  tn  various 
stores  Professional  and  semi-professional  positions  account  for  15  per  cei 
MuSiansTnd  teachers  are  the  most  numerous  in  this  category  Domestic 
worlds  account  for  14  per  cent  of  the  jobs  and  operatives  and  laborers  for  11.5 
per  cent  X  other  large  classifications  are  represented  by  very  few  jobs. 


. 


TABLE  V 

Types  of  Occupations  Followed  by  Students 
OCCUPATIONS  BY  CLASSIFICATION 


Agriculture,  poultry  raising,  etc . . . 

Farmer  . . . . . . . . 

Poultry  raising . _ . . . . . . 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades . 

Chair  caning  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Homeworker  . . . . . . . . 

Leathercraft  . . . . . 

Mattress  maker  _ _ _ _ 

Sewing  . . . . _ . 

Sheet  metal  worker . . . . 

Sheltered  workshop  . . 

Trade  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Candy  stand . ...... . . . 

Cigar  stand . . . . . 

Clerk  (Macy's  hardware  store).. 

Newsstand  operator . . . 

Radio  service  and  sales . 

Salesman  . . . . . 

Candy . . . . . 

Clothing  . . . . . 

Handcrafts  . . 

Insurance  . . . 

Miscellaneous  articles  . 

Razor  blades . . . . . . 

Saleswoman  . . . . . .... 

Storekeeper  (candy)  . . . 

Public  service . . . 

Town  tax  collector . . . . 

Professional  and  semi-professional  service.... 

Ballroom  dance  instructor . . . 

Home  teacher  for  the  blind . . . . 

Life  guard  . . . . - . 

Musician  . . . - . — . 

Osteopath  . 

Play  leader  (nursery) . . . 

Recreation  teacher . 

Domestic  . . - . . . - . 

Building  maintenance  . — . 

Care  of  child . . . - . . 

Domestic  . - . - . - . - . 

Hospital  attendant . - . 

Clerical  . - . — - . — • 

Dictaphone  operator . - . 

Operatives  and  laborers . — . — . 

Laborer — . — - . — 

Odd  jobs  . — . . — . 

Packer  . . - . - . — . — . - . 

Sewing  machine  operator . 

Telephone  company  . . -■•••- . 

W.P.A . . . — . . . 

Total  - 


Tolil  Men  Women 


24 


19 


13 


12 


10 


2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 
2 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

4 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

54 


1 

3 

1 

32 


7.  Comparison  of  Jobs  Reported  by  the  Schools 

AND  BY  THE  STUDENTS 
The  greatest  difference  in  the  two 

The  schools  report  35.3  per  cent  in  t  is  group  ^  ^  ^  domestic  service  group. 

only  15.1  per  cent.  The  next  whereasPthose  who  returned  the  questionnaires 

Here  the  schools  report  only  2  per  cent,  w  .  t  The  other  classi- 

showing  that  they  were  in  these  occupations  totalled  per 

fications  agree  fairly  well. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  cupadons^el^that  the  schools  had 

<he  professional  fie.d  <ha„  Cher 

fields.1 


■  •: 


..  distributions,  however,  show  that  the  three  major  types  of  occupations  of 

the  blind  are  manufacturing,  trade  and  the  professions.  We  must  remember  that 
those  working  in  sheltered  workshops  are  classed  as  being  in  manufacturing. 

‘o„0?ob.°f  thC  di‘CrtPanCV  ”ay  ^  dUC  '°  thC  fa“  the  ***««  «*  individual,  and  the  student.  reported 


TABLE  VI 

Comparison  of  Jobs  Reported  by  the  Schools  with  Those 
Reported  by  the  Students 


CLASSIFICATION 

Boy» 

SCHOOLS 
Girls  Total 

Percentage 

Boya 

STUDENTS 
GirU  Total 

Percentage 

Agriculture  . 

12 

1 

13 

6.6 

3 

o 

3 

3.5 

28  0 

Manufacturing  . 

25 

21 

46 

23.2 

16 

8 

24 

Trade  . 

37 

1 

.38 

19.2 

17 

2 

19 

22.1 

Public  service . . . 

1 

0 

1 

.5 

1 

0 

1 

13 

12 

Professional  . . . 

55 

15 

70 

35.3 

9 

4 

15  1 

Domestic  . . . 

1 

3 

4 

2.0 

3 

9 

12 

14.0 

Clerical  . 

Operatives  and 

2 

9 

11 

5.6 

0 

4 

4 

4.6 

laborers  . . . 

10 

5 

15 

7.6 

5 

5 

10 

11.5 

Total  . . . . . 

143 

55 

198 

100.0 

54 

32 

86 

100.0 

8.  Comparison  of  Jobs  Held  by  the  Blind  with  Those  Held 
by  the  General  Population 


Table  VII  is  arranged  so  that  comparisons  may  be  made  between  the  figures 
on  the  occupations  of  the  blind,  as  reported  by  both  the  schools  and  the  students, 
with  figures  for  the  general  population  according  to  the  United  States  Census  of 
1930.  This  comparison  shows  that  the  percentage  of  the  blind  entering  the  pro¬ 
fessional  occupations  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  general  population.  The  reverse  is 
true  of  the  agricultural  occupations,  however,  as  comparatively  few  of  the  blind  are 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  Most  of  the  blind  listed  in  this  classification  are  handy 
men  around  the  farm  or  are  raising  poultry. 

The  1930  census  includes  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  together, 
with  the  operatives  and  laborers  under  one  classification.  For  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison  the  figures  for  the  blind  were  likewise  combined.  The  differences  between 
the  three  listings  are  comparatively  small. 

TABLE  VII 


Comparison  of  the  Occupational  Distribution  of  the  Blind  with  That  of 
the  General  Population  According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1930 

classification 


Agriculture  . . . . . . . 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades,  also 

operatives  and  laborers . . — . 

Transportation  and  communication. 

Trade  . 

Public  service 
Professional  . 

Domestic  . .... 

Clerical  . 

Total  .... 


Schools 

Students 

6.6 

3.5 

30.8 

39.5 

.0 

.0 

19.2 

22.1 

.5 

1.2 

35.3 

15.1 

2.0 

14.0 

5.6 

4.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Normal 

Populatior 

23.9 

28.9 
7.9 

12.5 

1.8 

6.7 

10.1 

8.2 

100.0 


9.  The  Distribution  of  Jobs  According  to  the  Amount 
of  Vision  of  the  Workers 

In  using  the  information  as  to  occupations  rece^d  g,^mbe°/  of*  such 

answering  our  questionnaire  we  must  JeP  mdf™  the  jnference  that  any  occupa- 
students  who  had  useful  vision.  We  must  suitable  occupation  for  the  blind 

tion  held  by  a  so-called  blind  person  nugi  m  ,  ^  vocational  training  in 

in  general  and  recommend  that  it  be  con«d«^  ^  uaSTfe  the  blind  in 
school.  Very  obviously  training  as  li  e  Su  ,  Qf  ;0b.  The  same  is 

general,  although  two  in  the  group  report  holding  thus  type  ot  J 

true  with  domestic  service  and  department  store  sa  cs 


. 


■ 


. 


- 


Keeping  this  in  mind,  Table  VIII  is  valuable  in  that  it  shows  the  wide  variety 
ot  occupations  held  by  those  who  have  no  useful  vision. 

TABLE  VIII 

The  Distribution  of  Jobs  According  to  the  Amount  of  Vision 

of  the  Worker 


occupation 

Blind 

Useful  Vision 

Farmer  . — . 

7 

Poultry  raising  . . . . . . 

\ 

Chair  caning  . . . . 

3 

Homeworker  (handcrafts)  . _ . . . 

4 

Leathercraft  . . . . . . . 

. . . .  „  1 

Mattress  maker  . . . . . . _ 

. . . .  i 

Sewing  . - . . . - . . . 

.  „  .  J 

Sheet  metal  worker . . . . . 

1 

Candy  stand  . . . . . . . 

.  1 

Cigar  stand  . . . 

. . . . .  2 

1 

Clerk  (hardware  department) . . . __ . . . 

2 

Newsstand  operator  . . . . . . . . . ..... 

Radio  service  and  sales . _ . ..... 

Candy  salesman  . . . . . . . 

ZZZZZZZZ  i 

. . . . .  1 

Clothing  salesman  . . . . . 

1 

. . .  1 

l 

Razor  blade  salesman . . . . . 

. .  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..  . . .  1 

Life  guard  . - . . - . . 

2 

. . .  4 

1 

1 

1 

ixecrealluii  icaliici  . . . . . 

. . _ . . .  2 

Teachers . ........ . - . - . — . - . “ 

2 

Building  maintenance  . . . . 

1 

.  1 

7 

1 

Hospital  attendant . - . . . 

1 

3 

Dictaphone  operator . - . — . - . - 

.  1 

.  1 

Sewing  machine  operator.... . - . . . . 

.  L 

.  8 

3 

3 

1 

34 

Sheltered  workshop . . . - . - . - . . 

Telephone  company  . . . - - - 

.  .  2 

.  11 

10.  How  Long  Did  the  Worker  Hold  His  Job? 

The  answer  to  this  question,  as  given  by  those  answering  it^is  «ty 


*  I 

* 


TABLE  IX 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  Length  of  Time  Held 


TOTAL 

Number  Per  Cent 


Less  than  1  year. 

1  . . . . 

4  zzzz: 

6  ZZZZZ 

7  . ...... . . . . 

8  . - . 

9  . 

10  .... 

Total 


28 

15 

14 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

71 


39.5 

21.2 

19.7 

5.6 

4.2 

4.2 

1.4 

.0 

.0 

1.4 

2.8 

100.0 


Number 

MEN 

Per  Cent 

15 

34.1 

10 

22.7 

9 

20.5 

3 

6.8 

2 

4.5 

3 

6.8 

1 

2.3 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

1 

2.3 

0 

.0 

44 

100.0 

WOMEN 

Number 

Per  Cent 

13 

48.2 

5 

18.5 

5 

18.5 

l 

3.7 

1 

3.7 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

2 

7.4 

27 

100.0 

11.  Weekly  Wages  Received  by  Workers  at  the  Beginning 
of  Their  Employment 


An  analysis  of  the  wages  received  at  the  beginning  of  their  employment  by 
those  workers  who  reported  their  wages  appears  in  Table  X.  Including  those  who 
worked  on  commission  (who  as  a  rule  made  but  small  wages)  96  per  cent  of  the 
women  made  less  than  $15.00  per  week  and  96  per  cent  of  the  men  made  less  than 
$25.00  per  week.  The  largest  percentage  (31.1  per  cent)  received  less  than  five 
dollars  a  week  for  a  beginning  wage.  Even  though  the  sampling  is  small,  this  is 
probably  indicative  of  the  low  wages  at  which  most  blind  workers  must  begin  their 
employment. 

It  is  significant  that  12  of  the  15  men  who  started  at  a  weekly  wage  of  $15.00 
or  over  had  useful  sight,  i.  e.  could  read  large  print,  and  one  of  the  remaining  three 
was  employed  as  a  social  worker  with  an  agency  for  the  blind. 

These  figures  may  be  compared  with  those  obtained  in  an  unpublished  survey 
of  the  blind  in  New  York  State  made  by  Dr.  Roy  N.  Anderson,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  1934.  The  question  he  asked  was  in  terms  of  the  degree  of 
support.  There  were  116  cases,  or  33  per  cent,  that  reported  that  they  were 
dependent;  151,  or  30  per  cent,  that  said  that  they  were  partially  supporting  them¬ 
selves;  while  98,  or  20  per  cent,  stated  that  they  were  self  supporting;  and  52,  or 
10  per  cent,  were  not  only  supporting  themselves  but  others  in  addition.  Only  7 
per  cent  of  the  cases  gave  no  answer  to  this  question. 


TABLE  X 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  Weekly  Wage  Received  on  the  First  Job 


starting  wage 


TOTAL 

Number  Per  Cent 


MEN  WOMEN 

Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


23 

31.1 

13 

26.6 

$  5  00  to  $10  00  . . - . 

16 

21.7 

7 

14.3 

sin  nn  m  s 1 5  oo  . 

13 

17.6 

9 

18.3 

$15  00  to  $20  00 

8 

10.8 

7 

14.3 

$20  00  to  $25  00  . 

6 

8.1 

6 

12.3 

$?s  nn  tr>  $30  oo  . . . 

1 

1.3 

1 

2.0 

$30  no  to  $35  00  . . . 

1 

1.3 

1 

2.0 

«3?  nn  t<->  *4n  no  . 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

6 

8.1 

5 

10.2 

Total  . - . — . 

74 

100.0 

49 

100.0 

12.  Weekly  Wages  Received  by  Workers  at  the  End  of 
Their  Employment 


40.0 

36.0 

16.0 

4.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

4.0 

100.0 


Table  XI  shows  that  none  of  the  women  received  more  than  $15.00  a  weeL 
or  less. 


• 

, 

Many  of  those  earning  wages  in  the  higher  brackets  have  useful  sight.  Upon 
investigation  it  was  found  that  13  of  the  18  men  earning  over  $15.00  per  week 
have  useful  vision. 


TABLE  XI 


Number  of  Jobs  Held  and  Weekly  Wage  Received  on  the  Last  Job 
13.  Means  by  Which  the  Worker  Obtained  His  Job 


WAGES  AT  END  .*1./*--  ■ 

TOTAL 

Number  Per  Cent 

Number 

MEN 

Per  Cent 

WOMEN 

Number  Per  Cent 

Less  than  $5.00 . - . 

.  17 

23.0 

8 

16.3 

9 

36.0 

$  5.00  to  $10.00 . . . . 

.  18 

24.3 

9 

18.3 

9 

36.0 

$10.00  to  $15.00 . 

. .  15 

20.3 

9 

18.3 

6 

24.0 

$15.00  to  $20.00 . 

.  6 

8.1 

6 

12.3 

0 

.0 

$20.00  to  $25.00 . . . 

4 

5.4 

4 

8.2 

0 

.0 

$25.00  to  $30.00 . 

. .  6 

8.1 

6 

12.3 

0 

.0 

$30.00  to  $35.00 . 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

$35.00  to  $40.00 . . . 

.  2 

2.7 

2 

4.1 

0 

.0 

Commission  . - . 

.  6 

8.1 

5 

10.2 

1 

4.0 

Total  . . . . . . 

. .  74 

100.0 

49 

100.0 

25 

100.0 

Table  XII  indicates  the  means  by  which  the  workers  obtained  their  jobs.  We 
find  that  46  per  cent  found  employment  by  their  own  efforts  or  with  the  help  of  a 
friend.  The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Division  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
several  private  agencies  for  the  blind  in  New  York  City  and  throughout  the  state 
were  instrumental  in  providing  29  per  cent  of  the  students  with  employment. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Division  of  the  Blind,  with  head' 
quarters  in  New  York  City,  employs  a  full  time  employment  agent  whose  field  of 
supervision  includes  all  of  New  York  State  but  who  in  practice  confines  his  efforts, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  blind  outside  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  (The  Lighthouse)  also  employs  a  full  time  employment 
agent  who  confines  his  efforts  to  the  blind  in  the  four  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond.  The  Lighthouse  also  employs  a  full  time  news  stand 
supervisor  who  works  with  the  150  or  more  blind  news  stand  operators  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  Other  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Brooklyn  and  in  cities  upstate  have 
on  their  staffs  workers  who  give  some  time  to  the  employment  problems  of  the  blind. 


TABLE  XII 


14. 


Method  of  Securing  Job 

Has  Lack  of  Eyesight  Been  Responsible  for  the 
Worker’s  Inability  to  Hold  a  Job? 


Number 


HOW  WAS  JOB  OBTAINED? 

Agency  for  the  blind  (1) .  jj* 

City  or  state  agency  (2) . - . 

By  yourself  . - . . .  ^ 

Through  a  friend . . . . . - .  ^  ^ 

Total  .  - .  100 


TOTAL 


MEN 


WOMEN 


Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent  Number  Per  Cent 


13.0 

16.0 

33.0 

13.0 

25.0 

100.0 


8 

8 

25 

9 

5 

55 


14.5 

14.5 

45.5 
16,3 

9.1 

99.9 


5 

8 

4 

4 

20 

45 


11.1 

17.7 

9.0 

9.0 

44.4 

99.9 


Table  Xm  Aow*  cent  of  worker 

secure  and  hold  a  job  to  their  lack  o  eycsig  ^  .  £r  |;  juc  to  r fact  that 

men  than  for  the  women.  That  the  gur  professional  occupations  as  teachers 

a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  are  envP°ye  wlthPlgencjes  for  the  blind;  others  are 
in  schools  for  the  blind  or  as  home  teac  §f  thdr  Qwn  where  lack  0f  eye' 

in  sheltered  workshops  and  some  are  in 
sight  may  not  be  considered  a  great  handicap. 

1  Private  agencies  such  as  those  ™  ^,'a  re^D  wis ton "? 't he  B^nd”"0" 

»  The  State  Department  of  Social  Wellare,  u ivisio 


TABLE  XIII 


The  Relationship  Between  Blindness  and  the  Inability  to  Hold  a  Job 


BLINDNESS  A  HANDICAP? 

Number 

Per  Cent 

MEN 

Number  Per  Cent 

WOMEN 

Number  Per  Cent 

Yes  . 

.  43 

43.0 

27 

49.1 

16 

35.5 

No  . . . 

.  23 

23.0 

11 

20.0 

12 

26.6 

No  Answer . . . . 

.  34 

34.0 

17 

30.9 

17 

37.8 

Total  . 

.  100 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

45 

99.9 

15. 

Table  XIV  shows  us 

Did  the  Worker  Like  His  Job? 
that  54  per  cent  of  the  workers  expressed  a 

liking  for 

the  jobs  they  had  held. 

The  men 

were  more 

satisfied 

than  the 

women  as  63.6 

per  cent  of  the  men  answered  in  the  affirmative  as  compared  to  42.2  per  cent  of 
the  women. 


TABLE  XIV 

Worker’s  Satisfaction  with  His  Job 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 


DID  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  JOB? 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes  . - . . 

54 

54.0 

35 

63.6 

19 

42.2 

No  . . 

22 

22.0 

10 

18.2 

12 

26.7 

No  Answer  . 

24 

24.0 

10 

18.2 

14 

31.1 

Total  . . . . — . — 

..  100 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

45 

100.0 

16.  Number  and  Percentage  of  the  Blind  Who  Reported 
as  Having  Been  on  Home  Relief  or  Blind  Relief 


Sixty'One  per  cent  reported  that  they  had  never  received  any  kind  of  financial 
relief  from  the  state,  county  or  city.  An  analysis  of  these  replies  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  sampling  lived  outside  of  New  York  City  in  smaller  towns 
and  communities  where  the  blind  were  assisted  or  supported  by  relatives  and  friends 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  part  of  the  sampling  that  lived  in  New  York  City. 
Most  of  those  who  reported  receiving  relief  of  some  kind  lived  in  New  York  City 
where  to  be  without  employment  or  funds  leaves  the  blind  person  little  choice  but 
to  go  on  relief. 


TABLE  XV 

Number  of  Subjects  Who  Have  Received  Home  or  Blind  Relief 

TOTAL  MEN  WOMEN 

EVER  ON  RELIEF?  Number  PerCent  Number  PerCent  Number  PerCent 

,,  27  27.0  17  30.8  10  22.2 

No  . - — . . . 12  0  8  14.6  4  8.8 

To°tafnSWer - -  160  100.0  55  99.9  45  100.0 

17  Desire  for  Further  Education  or  Training 

S  ™ K  -  - 

were  interested  in  securing  further  training  fee]  the  need  for  further 

tWfny  of  such  opportunities,  «  ** 

were  available,  is  another  question. 


• 

. 

. 

. 


. 


TABLE  XVI 

Desire  of  Subjects  for  Further  Education  or  Training 


FURTHER  TRAINING 

Yes  . . . ....„ 

No  . . . 

No  Answer . . . 

Total  . 


TOTAL 

Number  Per  Cent 

51  51.0  24 

28  28.0  18 

21  21.0  13 

100  100.0  55 


WOMEN 

Number  Per  Cent 

43.6  27  60.1 

32.7  10  22.2 

23.7  8  17.7 

100.0  45  100.0 


MEN 

Number  Per  Cent 


18.  What  Kinds  of  Educational  Subjects  or  Vocational  Training 
Would  the  Subjects  Like  to  Have? 


Table  XVII  lists  the  preferences  of  the  men  and  women  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “If  you  could  secure  further  training  what  subjects  would  you  like  to 
study?  Combining  the  figures  for  both  men  and  women  we  find  the  preferences 
most  frequently  mentioned  as  follows: 


Music  (including  voice) . . . . . . . .  \2 

Stenography,  dictaphone  operation  and  typing . ' .  n 

Academic  subjects,  business  training  and  commercial  courses. . . .  12 

Manual  training  and  mechanical  training . . . . . .  6 

Massage  and  physiotherapy . . . . . . . .  3 

Teacher  training  . . . . . . . . . . .  3 

Salesmanship  . . . . . . . . . . . . .  3 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  Table  IX,  Section  A,  will  show  that  with  the 
exception  of  massage  and  physiotherapy  these  courses  are  offered  by  the  schools  in 
this  survey. 


Here  again  we  may  compare  the  figures  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Anderson. 
Two  of  the  questions  asked  of  485  blind  persons  were,  “What  omitted  training  wouU 
have  helped?”  and  “What  would  hel,p  now?”  Music  was  the  subject  most  frequently 
mentioned  (31  times),  education  was  second  (29  times)  and  business  was  third 
(18  times).  The  two  surveys  thus  show  a  high  correlation  in  music  and  in  business 
training  subjects. 


TABLE  XVII 


Further  Education  or  Vocational  Training  Desired  by  the  Subjects 


Academic  subjects  . . . . . 

Business  training  . . . . - . 

Dictaphone  . . . — . 

Farming  . . . - . - . . . 

Masseur  . . . — . - . - . - . 

Manual  training  . . 

Music  . 

Mechanic  . — . - . — . — *•••• 

Poultry  raising  . . - . — 

Salesmanship  . — . - . . 

Voice  . . . . . - . . . 

Academic  subjects  . . . . . . — . . 

Child  care  (mother’s  helper) . . - . 

Commercial  course  . •■•••• . -•••'• . . 

Dictaphone  . - . . . . — . 

Physiotherapy  . - . - . . . - . - . . . 

Switchboard  operator  . — - . . . 

Stenography  . . - . . . 

Teacher  training  . - . . . — . 

Voice  . . - . . . . 


MEN 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

6 
,3 
1 

3 
1 

WOMEN 

2 

2 

4 
2 
1 

4 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 

5 
1 


19.  How  Can  New  Jobs  Be  Opened  Up  for  the  Bund? 

Many  of  the  former  students  offered  suggestions  for  improving  occupational 
opportunities  for  the  blind.  Some  of  these  suggestions  are  listed  below: 

1.  Educate  the  public  regarding  the  abilities  of  the  blind  to  perform  certain 
tasks  and  fill  specific  jobs.  (12  persons  made  this  suggestion.) 

2.  Do  extensive  research  into  new  vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

3.  Give  better  vocational  training  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

4.  Establish  placement  bureaus  in  connection  with  schools  for  the  blind. 

5.  Establish  loan  funds  to  start  the  blind  in  business. 

6.  Adjust  compensation  laws  so  that  they  will  not  handicap  the  blind  in 
obtaining  employment. 

7.  Establish  state  controlled  industrial  shops. 

8.  Persuade  industry  to  employ  the  blind  on  assembly  lines. 

9.  Increase  state  assistance  in  establishing  cigar  and  candy  stands  and  con' 
cessions  for  the  blind. 

10.  Require  that  news  stands  be  reserved  for  the  blind  only. 

11.  Require  W.P.A.  to  establish  projects  for  employing  the  blind. 

12.  Change  the  civil  service  laws  to  admit  blind  applicants  for  employment. 

20.  Suggestions  Offered  by  Students  as  to  How  Schools  Could 
Train  Students  Better  so  That  They  Might  Be  More 
Adequately  Prepared  to  Secure  Jobs  When 
They  Leave  School 

Some  of  the  following  suggestions  from  the  students  were  repeated  many  times: 

1.  Do  not  isolate  the  blind  socially  in  school. 

2.  Schools  should  give  girls  better  social  contacts  as  they  are  more  affected  by 
isolation  than  boys  are. 

3.  Teach  the  students  good  manners  and  how  to  dress  neatly. 

4.  Establish  expert  vocational  guidance  in  every  school. 

5.  Improve  the  vocational  training. 

6.  Teach  each  blind  student  at  least  one  good  trade. 

7.  Establish  a  complete  commercial  course  in  each  school. 

8.  Teach  those  who  wish  it  how  to  play  dance  music. 

9.  Establish  a  system  of  tryout  experience  in  the  form  of  projects  in  poultry 
raising,  child  care,  gardening,  store  management,  mother’s  helper,  and  farm  work 
while  students  are  in  school  or  during  the  summer  months. 


SUMMARY 

I.  One  hundred  usable  questionnaires  were  returned  and  our  information  in 
this  chapter  is  based  on  this  small  sampling. 

2  These  individuals  are  mainly  in  the  twenties  or  early  thirties  andl,  therefore, 
are  at  a  most  desirable  age  for  the  purposes  of  employment.  We  find,  however 
that  only  37  per  cent  of  the  group  were  employed  at  the  time  of  this  survey,  and 
that  49  per  cent  had  never  held  a  job. 

3  Our  group  reported  86  jobs  held  at  one  time  or  another.  These  jobs  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  field.  The  chief  categories  are  manufacturing  and  mechanical, 
trade  and  operatives  and  laborers.  The  sheltered  workshop,  small  stand  operation, 
teaching?  music  and  domest.c  service  are  the  types  of  occupations  most  frequently 

represented  by  our  group. 

4  In  a  few  occupational  classifications  the  percentages  of  the  blind  and  of  the 

general  population  *  (39  t  pcr'ceM  ofThe  blindTd  28.9™?  cent 

ofeCtteTne«l  Population).  In' other  classifications  there  is  little  agreement  between 


ihe  tWo  groups.  There  are  15  1  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  professional  occupations  as 
contrasted  to  6.7  per  cent  of  the  general  population. 


5.  Only  2.8  per  cent  of  the  jobs  had  been  held  for  ten  years.  It  is  very 
discouraging  also  to  note  that  60.7  per  cent  of  the  jobs  had  been  held  for  less  than 
two  years. 


6  The  wages  received  by  these  workers  are  pitifully  small.  Very  few  men 
received  $20.00  or  more  per  week.  No  women  reported  receiving  more  than  $15  00 
per  week. 


7-(  Most  of  the  group  report  that  they  obtained  their  jobs  by  their  own  or  their 
friends’  efforts.  Agencies  for  the  blind  are  said  to  have  aided  in  29  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  This  may  not  represent  a  true  picture  of  actual  conditions.  It  is  quite  natural 
to  emphasize  one’s  own  efforts  and  minimize  the  help  obtained  from  others. 

8.  Naturally,  lack  of  eyesight  is  considered  a  handicap  and  43  per  cent 
believe  that  their  blindness  was  responsible  for  their  inability  to  hold  a  job.  The 
surprising  thing  here  is  that  more  did  not  blame  their  infirmity  for  their  inability  to 
retain  their  jobs. 

9.  Those  who  did  have  jobs  at  some  period  or  other  seemed  to  have  liked  their 
work.  Only  22  per  cent  admitted  that  they  were  not  satisfied. 

10.  Relatively  few  of  our  group  (only  27  per  cent)  admit  that  they  have  ever 
received  state,  county  or  city  aid. 


11.  About  half  of  these  young  people  (51  per  cent)  say  they  would  like  to 
receive  further  education  if  it  were  free.  They  probably  feel  their  inadequacy  in 
getting  or  holding  a  suitable  job.  The  studies  they  say  they  would  like  to  undertake 
are  extremely  varied.  They  range  from  academic  subjects  to  poultry  raising.  Music 
is  the  most  frequent  choice.  On  the  whole,  the  subjects  mentioned  duplicate  pretty 
well  the  kinds  of  courses  usually  offered  in  schools  for  the  blind. 


12.  The  suggestions  offered  by  our  group  for  opening  up  new  jobs  for  the 
blind  and  for  better  training  in  schools  for  the  blind  will  not  astound  the  educators 
of  the  blind  by  their  originality.  They  show,  however,  that  some  of  these  former 
pupils  have  been  thinking  over  these  problems  and  that  is  all  to  the  good.  To 
stimulate  thought  on  these  and  kindred  problems  among  so  large  a  group  of  blind 
alumni  would  be  desirable.  Certainly  the  blind  feel  that  the  sighted  world  does  not 
know  much  about  them  and  their  capabilities  and  in  this  they  are  undoubtedly  right. 
They  look  toward  state  control  and  state  assistance  as  can  be  seen  in  several  of  their 
suggestions.  They  feel  socially  isolated  and  long  for  better  social  contacts;  they 
feel  that  the  schools  could  help  a  great  deal  in  this  respect.  The  vocational  training 
of  the  school  should  be  supplemented  by  actual  experience  on  the  job  while  at  school. 


13.  The  general  impression  received  from  this  study  of  the  questionnaires 
returned  by  100  former  students  of  schools  for  the  blind  is  not  an  encouraging  one. 
Although  this  group  has  held  a  wide  variety  of  jobs,  very  few  of  them  go  into  an 
occupation  directly  from  school  and  continue  steadily  in  that  occupation  Very  few 
of  them  receive  an  adequate  wage.  Many  of  them  must  be  helped  by  the  shelte 
workshop.  For  most  of  them  there  is  no  proper  place  in  our  present  society, 
problem  faced  by  schools  for  the  blind  is  a  difficult  one.  Can  the  vocation^  train  g 
of  these  individuals  be  so  conducted  as  to  fit  them  better  for  the  present  lay  worid? 
If  they  are  to  hold  their  own  it  would  seem  that  they  must  be  tra  ned I  n  some 
specialty  so  as  to  be  more  competent  than  them  s.ghted  compel. tors.  But  1 1 his  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  blind.  Society  will  have  to  help  many  bbndpen™ 
if  not  all,  of  their  lives.  How  to  do  this  and  yet  avotd  the  ev,I  effects  of  chanty 

an  important  problem. 


. 

‘ 


COMMENTS  OF  THE  STUDENTS 


We  are  including  in  this  chapter  samples  of  comments,  only  slightly  edited  by 
those  who  filled  out  our  questionnaires.  They  indicate  the  lines  along  which  some 
blind  people  are  thinking  with  reference  to  the  problems  of  vocational  training  and 
placement : 

1.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  unemployment  among  the  blind  will  only  be  settled 
when  the  employers  of  the  country  realize  that  blind  people  can  be  capable  workers. 
To  accomplish  the  education  of  the  employer  group  there  must  be  a  strong  and 
vigorous  advertising  of  the  abilities  of  the  blind. 

Second,  there  is  a  very  great  need  for  vocational  guidance  among  the  blind. 
I  believe  that  every  school  for  handicapped  persons  should  attempt  to  discover  the 
various  aptitudes  of  the  individual  students  in  the  secondary  education  departments. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  given  training 
which  will  fit  him  for  a  satisfactory  position.  Too  often  a  person  trains  for  some- 
thing  that  he  is  not  really  fitted  to  do  and  finds  it  out  only  after  he  has  found  a 
position  and  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  Hence,  I  believe  that  every  student  should  be 
given  a  series  of  examinations  which  would  be  designed  to  determine  the  interests 
and  inherent  tendencies  involved.  On  these  data  the  training  of  the  individual 
should  be  based.  The  usual  psychological  tests  are  not  enough  because  they  do  not 
delve  definitely  into  the  mental,  physical  and  hereditary  tendencies  and  background 
of  the  student. 


Third,  the  school  should  establish  a  placement  office,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  inquire  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  corporation  or  other  enterprise  taking  some 
handicapped  people  to  work  for  them.  In  other  words,  this  organization  would  be 
charged  with  the  task  of  placing  blind  people  in  jobs  they  would  be  fitted  to  hold. 


Most  of  the  corporations  today  maintain  staffs  of  workers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
find  students  that  are  finishing  school  and  who  have  studied  and  prepared  themselves 
for  positions  which  the  corporations  have  to  offer.  If  the  corporations  scout  for 
workers,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  schools  for  the  handicapped  should  turn  this  method 
about  and  seek  out  the  corporations  which  will  employ  their  students. 


Only  by  this  three  point  program  will  handicapped  persons  have  a  chance  of 
competing  with  the  world  for  gainful  employment. 


2.  I  find  that  many  young  blind  people,  after  having  graduated  from  high 
school,  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  as  to  just  what  kind  of  employment  blind 
persons  can  really  manage  to  perform.  Of  course  they  are  aware  that  blind  persons 
can  work  in  broom  and  mop  shops  and  also  operate  news  stands.  A  limited  few 
have  gained  places  for  themselves  in  one  or  two  of  the  professions  such  as  law  and 
physiotherapy.  But  these  two  professions  are  overcrowded.  I  think  a  committee 
should  be  set  up  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  entire  range  of  business  and  industry 
in  order  to  ascertain  just  what  branches  of  work  in  these  fields  blind  people  could  do 
most  capably.  Blind  people  continually  ask  me,  “Aside  from  working  in  a  shop  tor 
the  blind  or  running  a  news  stand,  what  can  a  blind  person  do  well? 


For  the  last  two  years  I  have  gone  to  three  agencies  for  the  blind  m  an 
unsuccessful  endeavor  to  obtain  a  news  stand  for  the  time  being.  Later  on,  as  1 
said  on  the  other  side  of  my  questionnaire,  I  should  like  to  go  into  some  type  o 
salesmanship.  At  school  I  took  an  academic  course  so  you  see  for  yourself  that 
am  not  too  well  prepared  for  any  kind  of  vocation  or  trade.  Furthermore  am 
totally  unaware  as  to  just  what  kind  of  trade  a  blind  person  would  be  most  fitted 
for  NeXr  do  I  know  at  what  trades  a  blind  person  could  work  in  competition 

with  the  sighted. 

3  I  am  19  years  of  age.  I  live  at  home  with  my  father  and  mother  We 
have  a  family  of  ten  and  my  father’s  wages  are  small.  Our  rent  is  $.0. 
month  and  we  are  very  deeply  in  debt  and  have  no  hopes  of  anything  better. 


I  would  like  to  get  a  job  where  I  could  make  a  little  money  to  help  my  mother. 
I  am  strong  and  willing  to  work.  When  I  entered  the  workshop  for  the  blind  it 
was  with  the  intention  of  learning  a  trade  but  they  have  not  taught  me  anything 
1  only  do  the  work  of  a  laborer.  ?  & 


4.  My  work  has  always  been  in  selling  things,  sometimes  the  things  I  have 
made  myself  and  sometimes  those  that  I  have  bought  for  reselling.  My  experience 
of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  taught  me  that  the  general  public  will  not  buy  or  accept 
work  or  goods  from  a  person  who  is  visually  handicapped  as  readily  as  they  will 
from  one  who  is  apparently  physically  perfect.  The  person  who  is  physically 
handicapped  must  sell  something  that  no  one  else  has  or  else  the  article  must  be 
better  or,  at  least,  look  better. 


One  of  your  questions  was,  V/hat  could  the  school  do  to  train  students 
better?  One  thing  would  be  to  set  aside  a  day  during  good  weather  when  students 
would  be  forced  to  go  alone,  or  at  first  with  a  sighted  companion,  to  a  specified 
destination  so  that  they  would  learn  how  to  find  their  way  about  and  gain  com 
fidence.  I  only  see  day  from  night  but  I  hitch  rides  and  travel  from  place  to  place, 
sometimes  two  hundred  or  more  miles  from  home.  I  have  trained  myself  to  do 
this  and  I  have  found  that  I  can  travel  nearly  as  well  as  a  person  with  perfect  sight. 

There  should  be  instruction  in  the  public  schools  to  show  that  because  a  person 
is  handicapped  it  does  not  mean  that  he  should  be  helpless  and  that  people  should 
give  a  person  who  is  handicapped  an  equal  chance  with  those  who  are  not. 

I  have  found  that  I  can  do  nearly  anything  I  desire  to  do.  I  may  have,  to  a 
limited  extent,  an  inventive  mind,  but  I  can  take  apart  any  medium  sized  machine 
such  as  a  clock  or  a  motor  which  has  moderately  sized  wheels  and  make  necessary 

repairs. 

5.  If  a  blind  person  can  do  the  work  capably  I  believe  that  news  stands  offer 
the  blind  a  big  opportunity.  Many  of  the  stands  in  public  buildings  are,  un- 
fortunately  for  us,  run  by  sighted  persons.  I  have  the  ability  to  run  a  stand  but 
I  cannot  get  a  location.  If  the  state  commission  could  get  control  of  these  stands 
and  permit  blind  people  to  run  them,  many  of  us  could  make  a  fair  living. 

6.  Although  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  state  are  doing  almost  everything 
possible  to  provide  their  students  with  ample  education  to  meet  life’s  obligations  their 
results  are  limited.  A  teacher  may  teach  a  student  but  she  cannot  force  him  to  learn. 


Speaking  as  a  student  with  three  years  of  high  school  training  and  as  one 
who  has  traveled  the  road  of  life  only  a  little  way,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  point 
that  all  students  should  earn  a  diploma.  My  own  experience  has  shown  me  that 
not  having  a  diploma  has  blocked  my  chances  of  securing  a  position.  That  is  why 
I  advocate  an  adult  school  for  the  blind  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  so 
that  all  might  attend  with  equal  ease. 


One  great  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  partially  sighted  or  blind  person  is  the 
compensation  law.  I  know  of  several  cases  where  a  partially  sighted  person  could 
do  a  certain  type  of  work  very  easily  but  the  compensation  law  prevents  him.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  that  a  certain  furniture  company  has  in  its  business  a  sanding 
room  where  furniture  has  to  be  sand  papered  before  the  finish  is  applied.  There  is 
no  machinery  in  this  room  or  anything  dangerous  but  the  compensation  law  prohibits 
the  employment  of  the  partially  sighted  there.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  even  one 
totally  blind  person  that  could  not  do  this  sand  papering.  I  know  of  several  cases 
because  I  applied  for  the  jobs  and  was  refused.  It  is  conditions  like  this  which  are 
responsible  for  idleness  among  the  blind  but  they  are  not  the  faults  of  the  schools. 


Although,  much  to  my  regret,  I  did  not  graduate,  I  have  been  rather  fortunate 
in  securing  employment.  There  are  some  graduates  in  my  vicinity  who  have  been 
idle  since  graduation.  When  things  became  so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
employment,  I  had  to  resort  to  blind  relief  but  tf  I  could  get  a  position  I  would 
gladly7  forfeit  it.  There  has  never  been  an  agent  for  the  blind  at  my  home  to 
investigate  my  ability  as  a  worker  so  I  feel  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the 


. 
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staff  of  state  workers  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  such  investigations.  As  I  look  upon 
the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  is  vitally  concerned,  I  say  that  if 
the  state  can  spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  parks,  statues,  etc.,  it  seems  rather 
queer  that  it  cannot  allot  a  sum  of  money  for  the  assistance  and  investigation  of 
those  who  really  need  it,  the  unemployed  blind  and  deaf  youth  in  New  York  State. 

7.  I  think  schools  for  the  blind  are  splendid  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
through  grammar  and  junior  high  school.  At  that  time,  however,  the  state  should 
make  some  appropriation  so  that  the  student  could  continue  his  education  in  the 
high  school  of  his  home  town  or  city.  This  would  give  the  student  an  opportunity 
for  better  social  contacts  with  normal  young  people  and  better  equip  him  to  make 
business  contacts  which  will  help  him  to  obtain  employment  when  he  is  turned  out 
into  the  world.  It  would  also  give  the  students  and  faculty  of  his  high  school  a 
chance  to  know  the  blind  and  learn  that  they  can  be  self-supporting  and  really  normal. 

I  was  fortunate  in  that  I  lived  at  home.  My  parents  moved  to  a  place  near 
the  school.  They  brought  me  home  every  night  and  provided  me  with  the  proper 
social  contacts.  Those  who  lived  at  the  school  had  no  opportunity  to  meet  outsiders 
and  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  girls. 


What  little  poise  and  self-confidence  they  may  have  gained  during  summer 
vacation  was  lost  after  returning  to  school  because  of  old  fashioned  rules  and 
regulations  which  completely  stifled  their  individuality  although  there  was  some 
attempt  to  teach  students  social  manners.  When  they  left  school  they  were  like 
driftwood.  The  outside  world  was  new  and  sometimes  a  nightmare  to  them.  The 
students  were  permitted  to  leave  the  campus  at  frequent  intervals  but  no  opportunity 
was  given  to  go  with  or  meet  anyone  but  their  own  kind. 


The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  is  the  complete  lack  of  modern 
musical  training  at  the  school.  There  are  a  number  of  blind  who  are  musically 
talented  and  there  is  a  large  field  for  them.  There  are  teachers  of  violin,  piano, 
organ  and  voice  at  the  school  but  they  have  not  recognised  that  dance  music  is  a 
field  of  endeavor  which  is  rapidly  expanding.  I  could  name  many  fellows  who 
played  different  instruments  but  who  were  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  might  have  been  able  to  go  far  in  the  orchestra  business  had  they  had 
proper  guidance. 


8.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  sighted  people  are  more  capable  of 
filling  any  job  or  position  than  the  blind  because  of  their  ability  to  get  around, 
because  they  command  more  attention  at  the  right  time,  and  because  they  can 
manufacture  in  quantity  by  using  the  high  speed  equipment  in  commercial  use  today. 
The  schools,  however,  should  place  more  emphasis  on  teaching  good  dance  music. 
Blind  men,  if  they  are  good  musicians  with  pleasant  personalities,  may  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  ordinary  dance  halls  and  night  clubs  without  much  trouble.  W  ages  paid 
for  this  kind  of  work  are  probably  as  large  as  are  paid  in  any  other  vocation  for 
the  blind. 


9.  I  finished  elementary  school  but  was  refused  admission  to  high  school 
because  of  bad  eyesight  and  after  two  weeks  at  a  school  for  the  blind  was  turns 
out  because  I  had  too  much  sight. 


The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  undertook  to  counsel  with  me  and  advise 
me  but  finally  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  as  employment  conditions 
were  so  bad  everywhere.  I  stayed  home  three  years  doing  nothing  although  I  kept 
trying  to  find  a  job.  I  bought  a  pair  of  telescopic  lenses  which  were  recommended 
after  a  careful  examination.  They  helped  some  but  I  have  no  side  vision. 

Some  of  my  school  friends  organized  an  orchestra  and  asked  me  to  join  because 
my  older  brother  had  a  set  of  drums  which  he  no  longer  used^  In  the  beginni 
my  brother  helped  by  giving  me  drum  lessons  and  later  I  jas  able  to  find  a  private 
teacher  With  this  orchestra  we  have  worked  now  and  then  for  two  or  three 


* 
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months  at  a  time.  We  are  now  playing  for  the  summer  in  Westchester  County 
but  the  engagement  ends  on  Labor  Day.  y 


10.  Physiotherapy  is  an  excellent  field  for  the  blind  if  the  blind  technician  is 

imtiturinnQ  rq§htS  Wltih  Slghted  Pers°ns  in  securing  employment  in  city  and  state 
institutions.  Since  rules  were  passed  operating  against  the  employment  of  blind 

masseurs  and  masseuses  in  the  city  hospitals,  many  private  organizations  have  followed 
sant  making  it  doubly  hard  to  secure  a  position  in  this  type  of  work. 

U'  uSLnC.r  Y?U  f™te  ,further  remarks  or  comments  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to 
state,  on  behalf  of  my  blind  son,  the  following: 


In  one  school  for  the  blind  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  gifted  children  than  to  those  who  are  less  gifted.  In  my  opinion  it  should 
be  just  the  reverse.  For  instance,  my  son  was  given  typewriting  for  only  two  weeks 
and  then  the  school  discontinued  it  because  the  boy  did  not  progress  fast  enough. 
However,  last  winter  my  daughter,  who  is  sixteen  years  old,  taught  him  typing  on 
an  old  portable  machine  within  one  week.  He  greatly  enjoys  it  as  it  enables  him  to 
communicate  with  all  his  relatives  and  friends  by  writing. 


He  also  took  piano  lessons  in  school  for  a  year.  Then  they  were  discontinued 
because  his  progress  was  not  fast  enough.  He  was  anxious  to  continue  as  we  have 
a  piano  at  home.  He  can  still  play  the  one  piece  of  music  he  learned  in  school 
about  seven  years  ago.  If  not  a  brilliant  learner,  at  least  he  has  retaining  faculties. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  any  teacher  of  the  blind  must  exercise  an  infinite 
amount  of  patience  with  all  the  pupils.  Those  students  who  are  poor  in  languages 
and  mathematics  should  be  put,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  manual  training  so  that  they 
may  learn  different  handcrafts  to  keep  their  hands  busy  and  their  minds  occupied 
and  which  may,  in  time,  enable  them  to  earn  a  little  money. 


12.  I  think  many  blind  people  are  in  sore  need  of  psychiatric  treatment.  In 
our  school  I  saw  many  persons  who  needed  help  with  their  problems.  The  teachers 
gave  such  help  as  they  were  able  but  that  was  insufficient.  Blind  people  have  many 
perplexing  troubles  which  only  a  psychiatrist  could  straighten  out. 


13.  I  feel  that  the  school  at  Batavia  could  help  its  students  to  find  employment 
after  leaving  by  putting  more  emphasis  on  vocational  guidance.  Children  should  be 
taught  the  importance  of  choosing  a  vocation  even  before  they  enter  high  school 
The  school  and  the  agencies  for  the  blind  could  cooperate  in  trying  to  find  positions 
for  the  students  after  they  leave  school. 


14.  I  am  indeed  much  interested  in  the  problems  cf  the  blind  people  through' 
out  the  state.  As  far  as  the  training  given  in  the  state  school  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  is 
concerned,  I  can  say  nothing  against  it.  It  is  a  splendid  school  and  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  training  I  received  there.  The  number  and  variety  of  training 
courses,  however,  could  be  increased  (to  include  massage,  etc.).  There  are  too 
many  city  and  state  organizations  for  the  blind  that  have  no  honest  interest  in  the 
unemployed  blind  people  and  who  are  merely  looking  out  for  their  own  interests. 
I  base  this  statement  on  positive  fact  and  can  cite  many  instances  which  bring  this 
knowledge  to  light.  Perhaps  if  there  were  but  one  main  agency  for  the  blind  located 
in  the  capital  of  the  state  and  having  fewer  and  smaller  branches  to  care  for  its 
different  needs,  the  state  would  be  saving  more  money  and  the  blind  people 
throughout  the  state  would  be  more  satisfied. 

15.  I  am  studying  poultry  raising.  This  subject  was  taught  to  boys  at  school 
and  I  always  wished  that  girls  might  enter  the  course.  The  boys  received  practical 
experience  in  chicken  raising.  In  school  I  used  to  borrow  the  boys’  poultry  book 
and  read  it  like  fiction  just  because  I  found  it  interesting.  It  should  be  a  good 
subject  for  girls  in  the  ungraded  classes  if  they  are  interested  in  it.  I  suggest 
poultry  raising  for  country  girls  because  it  is  active  outdoor  work,  a  change  from 
indoor  school  study,  and  it  provides  two  of  our  main  foods,  eggs  -and  meat.  If  one 
becomes  experienced  enough,  one  can  gradually  begin  to  market  poultry  products. 
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16.  As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  children  should  see  more  of  the  outside 
world.  There  is  a  very  fine  staff  of  teachers  at  the  school  and  they,  I  am  sure, 
would  not  object  to  taking  small  groups  of  children  out  at  night,  after  school,  or 
after  the  evening  meal  for  a  walk  or  to  a  movie. 

Another  fine  source  of  enjoyment  for  these  unfortunate  persons  is  dancing. 
And  now  you  are  going  to  say,  “We  teach  dancing.”  Well,  that  type  might  be 
your  idea  of  dancing  but  we  are  of  the  modern  generation.  Why  try  to  keep  us 
old  fashioned?  When  I  was  at  school  we  had  a  dance.  I  appreciate  this  very  much 
but  the  outsiders,  by  this  I  mean  our  guests,  just  stood  and  watched  us  and  pitied 
us  all.  We  don’t  want  to  be  pitied;  we  want  to  do  what  others  do  so  we  won’t 
deserve  pity.  Why  not  teach  us  modern  dancing,  shagging,  trucking  and  other 
modern  steps? 

17.  In  answering  one  question  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  take  any  job  except 
one  in  an  association  for  the  blind.  My  reason  for  saying  this  is  that  one  has  to 
work  too  hard  to  produce  so  many  finished  articles  for  just  a  few  cents  apiece.  I 
only  made,  on  an  average,  $4.00  per  week  and  sometimes  not  that.  I  asked  the 
association  about  furnishing  my  bus  fare  but  this  was  refused.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration  the  job  was  not  worth  while. 

18.  In  my  opinion  the  schools  train  young  blind  persons  for  dictaphone  work 
very  inadequately  and  often  it  is  through  lack  of  experience  that  they  cannot  find 
work.  If  the  schools  could  give  this  in  their  own  offices,  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
blind  workers.  The  introduction  of  courses  in  business  correspondence,  finance  and 
switch  board  operation  would  be  beneficial. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that  blind  people  can  do  in  factories  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  agencies  for  the  blind  could  do  more  in  placing  us  than  they 
do.  Why  not  have  an  intensive  publicity  campaign  in  the  newspapers,  magazines 
and  over  the  radio  to  show  employers  the  advantages  of  employing  blind  workers 
who  can  concentrate  on  their  work  to  a  greater  degree  than  sighted  workers  who 
are  constantly  distracted  by  outside  influences? 

If  possible,  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  into  the  schools  for  the  blind  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  for  vocational  guidance  purposes  so  that  drifters  may  be  eliminated. 

Workshops  for  the  blind  should  be  eliminated.  Employers  are  not  so  willing  to 
employ  blind  people  if  they  know  that  there  are  special  workshops  available.  Then 
too,  these  shops,  which  are  there  to  help  the  blind,  are  defeating  their  own  purpose 
when  they  ask  for  funds.  What  the  blind  person  wants  is  not  charity  but  an 
opportunity  and  this  point  above  all  must  be  impressed  upon  potential  employers 
of  blind  people. 

19.  Schools  for  the  blind  should  have  placement  bureaus  for  their  graduates  or 
those  leaving  school.  Ex-students  should  be  helped  to  find  permanent^  employment 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  a  living  wage  and  also  “mental  well  being.” 

20  Only  students  with  real  talent  should  be  allowed  to  major  in  musical 
studies.  Students  with  a  low  I.Q.  should  be  taught  a  vocation  or  trade  and  not 
forced  to  continue  with  the  regular  literary  course. 


SUMMARY 

These  comments  and  suggestions  range  all  the  way  from  rather  naive  statements 
to  well  formulated,  constructive  ideas.  Many  of  the  writers  obviously  feel  very 
deeply  about  the  opinions  they  have  expressed. 

1  A  great  many  of  them  believe  that  the  sighted  public  in  general  and  the 
employers  in  particular  do  not  understand  them  and  do  not  know  their  capabilities 
Many  believe  that  the  schools  should  wage  a  campaign  to  advertise  the  good  qualities 
of  blind  workers.  Many  writers  stressed  the  fact  that  they  wanted  a  job  and  not 
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charity.  They  feel  that  they  can  do  things,  although  perhaps  not  always  as  well 
as  the  sighted,  and  so  they  are  anxious  to  take  their  places  as  productive  individuals 
in  the  world  of  work. 

I 

2.  While  many  of  their  statements  are  complimentary  to  the  schools  and  praise 
the  work  they  are  doing,  a  number  made  criticisms  and  offered  suggestions  for 
improvement.  One  criticism  was  that  the  schools  do  not  offer  enough  vocational 
training.  What  they  want  is  vocational  training  that  will  actually  enable  them  to  hold 
a  job.  For  instance,  a  number  wanted  instruction  in  playing  dance  music  as  they 
said  that  here  was  a  real  field  for  the  blind.  To  help  in  this  vocational  problem 
some  suggested  the  use  of  psychological  tests  and  vocational  guidance.  It  would  be 
helpful  too  if  they  could  have  try-out  experiences  while  in  school  in  order  to  see 
how  well  they  could  do  the  job.  The  need  for  a  placement  office  conducted  by  the 
school  is  very  real  as  many  believe  that  placement  is  part  of  the  function  of  the 
school.  Nor  does  society's  responsibility  end  there.  Further  adult  education  is 
necessary  and  desirable. 

3.  They  believe  that  the  schools  should  do  more  to  give  them  poise  and  self- 
confidence  as  they  need  these  assets  both  socially  and  vocationally. 

4.  Many  believe  that  the  compensation  laws  should  be  changed  because  the 
restrictions  laid  down  by  the  laws  eliminate  their  chances  of  getting  jobs  in  private 
industry.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  sheltered  workshops  should  be  abolished, 
not  only  because  wages  are  small  but  also  because  they  are  charitable  organizations. 
If  there  were  no  workshqps,  they  write,  they  might  have  a  better  chance  to  get  a 
job  in  industry. 

5.  A  number  of  the  ex-students  suggested  that  news  stand  concessions  be 
reserved  for  the  blind. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  EMPLOYERS 
AND  BLIND  WORKERS 

The  following  recommendations  are  those  offered  by  employers  and  blind 
workers.  As  stated  earlier  in  this  survey  there  are  few  employers  of  the  blind.  Not 
all  of  them  were  contacted  as  queries  regarding  the  workers  might  have  placed  their 
jobs  in  jeopardy. 

1.  More  and  better  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  is  needed  for  blind 
students. 

2.  The  vocational  education  is  not  adequate.  A  large  part  is  prevocational. 
This  is  true  of  all  the  courses  at  the  Catholic  Institute.  Very  few,  if  any,  vocational 
courses  offered  in  schools  for  the  blind  actually  fit  students  adequately  for  jobs  when 
they  leave.  Much  of  the  training  is  given  to  teach  the  student  how  to  use  their 
hands  and  develop  manual  dexterity. 

3.  New  and  different  types  of  vocational  training  and  the  equipment  with 
which  to  teach  them  are  needed.  Music  should  be  taught  as  a  vocation  which  means 
popular  or  dance  music.  Very  few  blind  persons  earn  anything  for  playing  classical 
music  but  many  earn  money  playing  dance  music. 

4.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  business  training  for  the  students. 
This  business  training  should  be  the  type  needed  in  the  operation  of  small  stands 
and  concessions. 

5  A  revolving  fund  is  needed  to  set  blind  persons  up  in  business  for  them¬ 
selves  This  could  be  done  through  loans  or  by  providing  them  with  a  business 
which  they  can  eventually  own  by  making  periodic  payments  from  their  profits. 

6  Students  should  be  permitted  to  attend  school  until  they  graduate  from 
high  school  regardless  of  their  age  and  provided  they  are  mentally  capable  of  making 
satisfactory  progress. 
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7.  Each  school  should  have  its  own  employment  agency.  The  same  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  plan  are  given  by  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

8.  Special  care  should  be  given  to  making  permanent  adjustments  in  regard  to 
the  blind.  Temporary  placements  and  makeshifts  adjustments  do  not  solve  the  blind 
person  s  problem.  This  is  why  a  news  stand,  a  building  concession  or  a  small  store 
is  a  good  venture  for  a  blind  person.  He  has  something  which  he  can  build  up 
and  retain  as  a  permanent  source  of  income. 

9.  Many  of  the  blind  indicate  a  desire  for  further  education  and  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  provided  for  them  to  secure  night  school  training  after  they  have 
left  school. 

10.  Many  blind  people  need  the  attention  of  a  psychiatrist  and  each  school 
should  have  one  available  for  consultation. 

11.  Increase  the  social  contacts  of  the  blind  students  with  sighted  people  and 
the  seeing  world. 

12.  Place  more  emphasis  in  school  upon  personality  studies,  dress,  deportment 
and  social  graces  and  attempt  to  build  up  the  self-confidence  of  the  students. 

13.  Establish  a  system  of  apprenticeship  training  for  blind  students  during 
school  hours  or  during  summer  vacations  in  poultry  raising,  child  care,  gardening, 
store  management,  etc. 

It  seems  more  than  a  coincidence  that  so  many  of  these  recommendations  are 
so  nearly  the  same  as  the  suggestions  in  the  preceding  summary.  The  blind  and  the 
few  employers  stress  many  of  the  same  items,  such  as  more  vocational  training  and 
more  social  contacts. 
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